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| | As the wakeful bird 
ngs darkling, and, in ſhadieſt covert hid, 
unes her nocturnal note, 
| MILTON, 

| | IN TWO. VOLUMES. 

1 | ONE 

[ VOL. II. 

2 0 N D 0 Ne 1 
: PRINTED FOR HOOKHAM AND CARPENTER, 
| "OLD BOND STREET. | f 
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| LTHOUGH Fa oled the - utmoſt 
A expedition in the journey, he arrived 
too late to give his mother the conſolation 
Jof ſeeing him, her Ladyſhip having ex- 


pired a few hours before he reached * 


fort Park. „ 


* 


fl found Sir Thomas ! in his s uady, i 
AR as * 


elf into his arms. 


vor. II. „ ont 


| WOODLAND COTTAGE. | 


cc My father * cried he, throuing him 3 


e 
By 
"> 4 EP 
< 
3 
3 
_— 


— WOODLAND COTTAGE. 


« Oh! Edmund !” replied Sir Thomas, 
folding him to his heart; © thou child of 
my el thou excellent young man !— 
how—how, can I ever part with thee ? 
Why, Oh! why, (claſping his hands in % 
agony) did I not remain- in ignorance of I 5 
the fatal truth? Cruel Lady Beaufort; 
after having ſo ſucceſsfully carried on your 
deceit, why undeceive me now, to murder 
my happineſs for ever?“ 


hn 
1 


% For Heaven s ſake, Sir,” ſaid Ed- 
mund (exceedingly alarmed, fearing his 
father's brain was affected) compoſe your- 
ſelf; your ſpirits have been hurt by the me- 
5 a Ea you have TT, and— 


. 1 "x 7 1 
8 
8 72 1 
©," 


be 
« Yes, Edmund,” interrupted Sir Tho- in 
mas, „ have indeed been deeply hurt; ¶be 


el to the ſoul: but oh! how ſhall I 
tell you the dreadful ſecret, which Lady 
Beaufort, in her dying hour, revealed to 
me; and yet, believe me, it cannot give i 
5 more — 2 than I feel. 

66, Tel} | 


WOODLAND COTTAGE. 3 
« Tell me, cried Edmund, throwing 
| himſelf on his knees before him; © tell 
me all, that by ſharing your ſorrows, I may 
leſſen them, and prove the affectionate 
4 | duty and love 1 bear to the beſt of fathers.” 


'L 7 Call me | ah by that FO 0 name,” 
exclaimed he, with extreme emotion; I 
have no right to it. That unhappy wo- 
man, in her laſt moments, * de- 
clared you were not my ſon! 


8 This terrible information ſhocked. ex- 
— ceſſi ively the amiable Edmund. When he 
recovered from his fin aſtoniſhment, he 
4 entreated his father to continue, and that 
he would endeavour to hear, with becom- 
ing fortitude, the particulars he had yet to 
be informed of. Lou have told me I am 
not your ſon; the ties of parental regard 
Wire broken : what worſe can I learn, 
than that he to whom I have ever looked 
p with the utmoſt filial affection, muſt 
Wcnceforth confider me as an impoſtor, and 
„„ oo, bate 


4. ' WOODLAND COTTAGE. 


hate me as the uſurper of a name I had no 
title to.“ Ns 3 1 


Say not ſo, my Edmund,” replied Sir b. 
Thomas; Heaven is my witneſs, that 
3 your virtues have ſo endeared you to my 
heart, that tis for the unfortunate know- A | 
| ledge of the truth, and not for having been 4 | 

deceived, that I grieve. You are the ſon 4 
of my affections, and whoever was your 
father, I cannot love you leſs than I have ; 
always done.“ 


oy 


ak UT. P__— ST... 


[ "4 


SY 


At this moment, the nurfe who had at- 
| tended Lady Beaufort in her illneſs, brought 
5 a ſealed packet to Sir Thomas, that had 
| 4.4 been found under her pillow, and to which g 
the woman now recollected, ſhe had often i 
pointed, when ſhe could no longer articu- 
late. - 


fn ons tut 


It was directed to be read by Sir - Thomas | | 
and Edmund, after Lady Beaufort s death, 3 


be 
4 o 
a 1 Z - 
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« This,” cried he © will undoubtedly 


explain the myſtery of your birth, my dear 
| WW boy; but cer J open it, let me declare to 
ir 1 you, in the moſt ſacred manner, that no- 
Y thing it contains can alter the ſentiments of 
2X affection I bear you; and that in me you. 
4 ſhall find the trueſt friend. As long 

5 | as by your conduct you continue to merit 


my eſteem, no outward circumſtance ſhall 


A ever rob you of a particle of my regard.” 


Edmund kiffed the hand held out to 
him, and bathed it with his tears. He 
* not Ne 


Sir Thomas S to conceal his 
own emotions; and after a ſilence of ſome 
minutes, with trembling hands and palpi- 
tating heart, he broke the ſeal of the 


5 packet. 


0 


It began abruptly, and 3 to have 


N been written at different times, and with 


. | | B'3 BT : much 


— 


6 - WOODLAND COTTAGE. 
much agitation. Sir T homas, in a faul- 1 
| _— voice, degan to read. 


« My illneſs is in my mind; it is that 


which preys on my health, undermines my 


conſtitution, and will 1 2 055 me to my 3 
grave, 1 N 1 1 


Bia: My gane are ſtill perfect; and mb 27 
memory, but too faithful at this period of 1 i 
approaching death, ſhews me the wicked | 
| folly of my life. The torment of an ac- 
| cuſing conſcience has rendered me the | 
| moſt wretched of human beings, amidſt 
the ſucceſs of all my ſchemes. Warned by | l 
my fate, let no one quit the path of recti 9 | 
| tude. I was hurried on by the violence of 
| Ungoverned paſſions, and ſalſe ſhame pre- | 
vented my return ; inſtead of acknowledg- 
| ing my firſt falſchoods, I plunged ig 
in 3 to conceal them. 


Hut oh! my offended God 8 me, 
Th * * till, by this full confeſſions 
I have 


ſon. 


WOODLAND COTTAGE. 7 


| have made all the atonement in my power 
for the crimes I have been guilty of, and 
s that y repentance is ſincere. 


« | was the only child of my parents, 


4 | and bred up with unlimited indulgence ; 
F my paſſions, by nature violent, from ne- 
ver being controuled, attained a ſtrength 


of fury, my reaſon combated in vain. I 


8 vas the heireſs of my father's fortune; but 
A he intended that his name and eſtate ſhould 
be joined, by my marriage with his ne- 


phew, Mr. Denham, whom he had brought 
up from a chal, and loved as his own 


\ [ 
} 


| 8 My char s attention to me proceed- 
ing from the goodneſs of his diſpoſition, 
led me into the belief that he loved me; 
and although the moſt extravagant paſſion 
for him agitated my boſom, I treated him 
with inſolence and diſdain, to prove the 
Power I fancied I had over him. Alas! I 


* 94 poſſeſſed 


i 
= 


+ — 
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poſſeſſed none. My behaviour, the reſult | 
of caprice, he imagined, proceeded from 
averſion. My father one day informed him 
of his intentions, that he ſhould be his 

heir by marrying me; and added, that if | 
I refuſed, he would otherwiſe provide for 


him. He thought himfelf fo ſecure of that 


refuſal, that he did not heſitate to N 8 AF 
with my father 5 Wel. 1 


But how greatly was Mr. n 


ſurpriſed when I accepted his offered hand. 


Vexation and diſappointment kept him for 
ſeome time filent; at length, kneeling 
aʒart my feet, he confeſſed that his heart 
was devoted to another: miſery, he ſaid, 
muſt be bis lot, if he deſerted the wo- 
| man he loved, and ruin to all his future 

| fortunes, if he refuſed me: that thus 
ſituated he threw himſelf upon my gene- 
roſity, to take upon myſelf the blame of 

| breaking off a marriage, which, from all 
my conduct towards him, he had every 
— to believe I had agreed to, only to 


oblige 


WOODLAND COTTAGE. -. £9 


4 oblige my father ; and he begged that 1 
would ſhelter him from the anger of his 
uncle, which would be attended with the 


moſt fatal effects to him. 


2 E «© Mortification FED rage for ſome mo- 
1 | ments choaked my voice ; unuſed to con- 
F tradition, \ and taught to confider the 
WH whole world at my command, this beha- 
viour of my coufin's rouſed every reſentful 
5 feeling of my ſoul. I however commanded 
myſelf ſufficiently to tell him, with aſſumed 
calmneſs, that as he had once conſented to 
my father's propofal, I had too great an 
4 opinion of him, to ſuppoſe he would break. 
his word; and that, as he threw himſelf 
on my genero/ity, I thould fhew it, by ac- 
cepting the creature of my father's boun- 
ty, and although he had fo barbarouſſy 
told me his heart was another's, I ſhould 
hope at Teaſt for his gratitude, in return 
1221 wy condefcenſion. | 22075: Os 
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„ So ſaying, I left him the ſtatue of Þ 
deſpair 3 reſentment had wholly taken place | | 


of my love for him; and to be revenged Bl 
for his ſlighting me, and avowing his par- I | 
tiality for another, I could at that moment 


have ſacrificed myſelf and all the world. 


80 truly does the poet ſay, 


“ There is no hate like ha to hatred turn'd; 
« Hell has no fury, like a woman ſcorn'd.” 


\ 


ee determined not to marry him, though 


I had threatened I ſhould ; but I was re- 


ſolved on his ruin; and to exaſperate m y 
father againſt him, on whom I knew his 
ſole e was. - i 


1 Whilſt I deliberated how to e this 1 
ont. he furniſhed me with the means, 
by ſaddenly quitting our houſe, leaving a 


letter ſor my father, to explain his conduct, 


to avow his engagements with Miſs Manſel, 


* to 1 his 3 to ry her. 


5 My 


' WOODLAND COTTAGE. | EL 


« My father loved his nephew too well 
to be long angry at him; and after regret- 
ting a ſhort time the diſappointment of his 
ſchemes in our union, he determined to 
agree to my couſin's pleaſing himſelf, and 
to divide his ample eſtate equally between 


us. 


„ Theſe kind intentions he communi- 
cated to me, and I pretended to approve, 
as the ſureſt way of being able to counter- 
act every ſtep he took in young Nenham's 
favour. With this view I intercepted the 
kind letter he had written, and ſubſtituted 
one in its place, which, from my couſin's 
temper and diſpoſition I knew would en- 
rage him too much to give me any app 
henſions of a reconciliation. 


& Tt had the effect I ates 10 being | 
provoked at the cruel, unrelenting manner 
in which this letter was written, and de- 
ſpairing of his uncle's forgiveneſs, for what 
he had already done, he married Miſs Man- 
fel, and accepting the offer of a diſtant re- 
z6 | a{ 


9 - 


12 WoopLANPD COTTAGE. | 
lation who had an eſtate in Jamaica, and 
who promiſed to provide for him there, 
he ſoon after left England for the Weſt 
Indies. 


<6 Thus was my vengeance againft my 

| unfortunate couſin ſatisfied for the pre- 
ſent, by having driven him from his coun- 

try and his friends. | : 


« But I did not ſtop here. One ſtep in 
- guilt leads on to another; nor can the 


wretch who once deviates from truth, ſay, 
thus far will b go, and no farther. | 


[5 8 In conftant rd of the artifce had 
me uſe of being detected, I was obliged 
to be continually on my guard to intercept 
the letters on either ſide, and to forge 
others more fitted to my purpoſe. By 
theſe means I irritated my father to a great 
degree. againſt his nephew ; but ſtill at 
times his affection would recur to the only 
ſon of a beloved brother. And hearing 


WOODLAND COTTAGE, | 13 


| outs day accidentally, in ſpite of all my 
| precautions, that Mrs. Denham was dead, 


in giving birth to a ſon, he relented to- 
$ wards the innocent child, whom, he ob- 
1 ſerved, had never offended him, and 


1 ought not to ſuffer for the faults of his | 


MEA 

W-- - 

1 a 
Sa 12 

WM : 
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« In a fatal moment he confeſſed to 
me his intention of making young Den- 
ham his heir, in the event of my having 
no children. My implacable reſentment 
to the father extended to his offspring, and 
1 inwardly vowed that every art ſhould be 
1 to deſeat this deſign. 


1 Forgive me, Sir Thomas, and, if 
poſſible, deteſt not my memory]! Think 
that the writer of this is mouldering in the 
duſt, e' er you read the conbeſfion of her 
crimes ! that her laſt hours were ſpent. i in 
cep repentance of the injuries ſhe has 
deen guilty of, and in 2 the humble hope 


. that 


at 


14 WOODLAND COTTAGE. 
that Heaven would accept her contri- 4 


tion. 


« If I am able, I mean to make a 
verbal confeſſion to you, thou wor- 
thieſt and beſt of men, and aſk pardon 
from your lips ! I have often attempted it, 
but as often as I have, my faultering 
tongue refuſed its office. You mult not, 
however, remain in ignorance of the cruet 
myſtery I have to reveal; I have therefore 
written-this account at intervals, as my 


ſtrength permitted, 


e And Oh! Edmund! thou amiable 


and excellent youth, forgive the wrong I 
muſt, now do you; think only of the fond 


affection I have ever treated you with, and 
drop a tear oyer the memor y of the molt 


wretched of women. 


# - 


& But let oy finiſh my narrative. 


« When my father mentioned to me 


his intentions in favour of my couſin, I 


had 
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had been married ſome years; - and dai 
ing of having any children of my own, I 
took the opportunity of my father and Sir 
Thomas going over to Ireland, to ſee an 
e 
0 


ſtate that was to be ſold, to put in exe- 
ution a ſcheme I had long meditated. 


64 | PATE © my ſelf. with child, and. I 


employed a faithful emiſſary, on whom I 


could implicitly rely, to find an nt for 


the purpole. 


þ 


tl 


b 


| 


0 1 farmer"! s wife in the 'neighbour- 


hood had twins, about fix weeks old; 
but the boy being very hs PEN 
much younger. | 


1.8 Edmund 5 that boy. For a ſum of 
money his mother ſold him to me, and 1 


reſented him to Sir Thomas and my fa- 


ther at their return, as the child I had 
cen rf of 1 1 their ahſenoe, 


Fo: «Gro was Sthe; joy of both, but a 
Kill Was my * about the child. His 


| health 


| 
| 


nom wad. 
— — ———— —4¹4 arent 
P v tepid. 


health was for ſome years very precarious, 
and my ſolicitude about the innocent in- 
ſtrument of my revenge, bore all the 
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and his poſterity. The eſtate of Wood- 


16 WOODLAND COFTAGE. | 


marks of the tendereſt maternal love, whilft 


it proceeded, in fact, from the worſt mo 


tive, implacable hate. . 


oe Soon after this, young Denham 
eame to England for his education; my 


father was very partial to him, but he 
turned out diſſipated and extravagant. 


At length he ran away with an actreſs, 
and' what became of him aſterwards we 


could n never learn. 


be Had he remained with my father, n 2 
enmity might have -ſought his ruin, but 


the wildneſs of his diſpoſition ſaved me 
| from that addition to my crimes. | 


bad rides des wy: Bader Ro 4 will, 
by which he bequeathed all his poſſeſſions 
to me, and to deſcend to my eldeſt ſon, 


land 
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4 land he was to be put 1n 1 poſſeſſion of at 
43 five and twenty, even if I were at that 


P 3 time living. Failing me and my ſons, 
7 3 the whole eſtate was to devolve to Mr. Den- 
” 88 ham. This made my anxiety ſo extreme 


I for my ſon's marrying ; but fate decreed it 
IF otherwiſe, and has made him the means 
of that diſappointment I meant for others, 
falling on my own head. 


60 The death of my couſin a few months 
ago, has awakened me to full conviction of 
the heinouſneſs of the crimes 1 have been 
aguilty of. My hatred ſeems buried in his 
; grave, and my heart is torn with the moſt 
a gonizing remorſe, for having ſo vi | 
oe my We. 


3 on Y ; | 2 7 . p 
9 e 


” The united Bains of Dei Was nj 
Woodland, failing his heirs and mine, by 
my father's will devolves to Mr. Carlton, 
ſon of that relation with whom Mr. Den- 
ham went to the Weſt 18 
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To him Edmund -muſt now reſign 
them. 

I had hoped once more to have ſeen 

that dear boy, whom I loved with the ut- 


moſt fondneſs, and to have aſked his for- 


giveneſs. — But fate forbids; I feel the 


hand of death upon me; I ſhall never 


live till the arrival of Edmund! His pa- 
rents were honeſt and virtuous, unſullied 
with the crimes oe diſgraced his ſuppoſed L 
mother. | 1 

e His father is dead; his mother and. 
ſiſter keep a ſmall ſtationer's ſhop in Pic- 
aa y. Their name is Ones. 


4 ] have now bende my mind of 


the heavy load which has for Neue vr 
+. e me, 


„ Farewell, Sir Thomas! farewell, 
Edmu nd ! may your virtues meet the re- 
ward 


ths 


' WOODLAND: COTTAGE. 19 


4 whed they merit, , in this world, as wella as 
W in a better.” e 


Here Sir Thomas ceaſed, and Edmund, 
2X who had liſtened with mournful attention, 
2X till fat in melancholy filence, with folded 
ﬀ arms and a dejected countenance. Deeply 
was his heart wounded. with: the conduct 
4 of her he had ever looked upon as his mo- 
tber; ſhe had been ever kind and affec- 
tionate to him, and though. he could no 
longer eſteem a woman of ſuch a charac. - 
ter, he yet gratefully reeollected the obli- 
gations he owed her, and his tears flowed 
plentifully for the unhappy victim of un- a 
reſtrained paſſion, whilſt he mourned her 
errors, and lamented the ſhare he had 1 in- 
yocently had | in ber crimes, | 


He alſo a for the diſappointment 
of the worthy Sir Thomas Beaufort, who 
at the moment of his joy and ſatisfaction 
at beholding the ſon he had ſo long and 


fondly cheriſhed, on the point of coming 
of 


, 
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of age, and in poſſeſſion of a noble eſtate, 


ſees himſelf at once childleſs, and all his 


fond hopes and expectations daſhed to the 


ground. ; 

The loſs of parents, name, and fortune, 
was an unlooked-for blow on Edmund ; 
but the ſtill more dreaded fate, which hung 


' threatening over him, the loſs of his Ma- 
tilda, and with her every hope of future 
| happineſs on earth, was an accumulation 
of misfortune, the fortitude of his mind 
8 could wy Wai the idea f. 


18 My dear boy, ſaid Sir Thomas, 


4 let not this unforeſeen calamity overcome 
your ſpirits; conſider you have to conſole 
| me for the moſt cruel loſs and mortification 
| I ever could =_— experienced. 


. Vows; my” Edmdndy walk be my 
friend and comforter ; though the ties of 


_ relationſhip are broke, thoſe of friendſhip 


remain, Rouſe yourſelf from this dejec- 
tion, 


WOODLAND COTTAGE: 21 


1 tion, pac your} Matilda 5 fake, if not for 
3 mine.” * 


»E 


This lowed + name acted as a charm' on 
the unfortunate Edmund; he ſtarted from 
the ſtate of melancholy ſilence into which 
his grief had plunged him. Ah, Sir ! 1 
cried he, |< you are all goodneſs, - and I 

m fortunate in Rill poſſeſſing your affec- 
tion; could I but hope my adverſe fate 
would make no difference in her ſenti- 
ments, I ſhould yet hook. forward to days 
of en and j joy.“ 


1 
WET 


3 And kt ſhould you think this te . 

covery will make a change in her?“ re- 

plied Sir Thomas; * no outward circum- 

| ſtance can alter the ſentiments of the wo- 

man who is worthy of my Edmund, as 

long as his virtues remain the ſame; and 

thoſe will appear brighter in this adverſity, 

than tbey did in their former proſperity. But, 

my Edmund, for ſtill I muſt call you mine, 
; = | . let 
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Let us conſult what are the proper 
ſteps to be taken on this extraordinary 
occaſion. Whilſt we act with integrity, 


no event can fully our honour, or take 


ö 


! 
| 


from us that inward peace of mind which I 
| reſults from a elf approving conſcience. = 


Thus aid the good man conceal the 


| Poignant affliction of his own heart, to 
ſooth the ſorrows of his excellent young 


friend. 


But he was obliged to communicate a 


. circumſtance, which gave him a great deal 

of uneaſineſs. A few years ago, a lead 
mine had been diſcovered on the Wood- 
land eſtate, which ſurveyors had reported, 
| Promiſed, if wrought, to become extremely 


productive. Sir Thomas Beaufort had not 
ſcrupled to expend a large ſum upon this 


ſpeculation, having no doubts that the 
eſtate would deſcend to Edmund; and, in 


8 order to raiſe money for this undertaking, 


% 


he 


To 1 * his ehe of r 
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he had even granted large mortgages upon 


4 his own eſtate. | | But as Woodland, toge- 


ther with the mine, now belonged to Mr. 


Carlton, Sir Thomas ſaid, that he muſt be 
3 extremely embarraſſed, unleſs Mr. Carlton 
] f . | ſhould, from a ſenſe of juſtice, pay the 
1 | money which the opening the mine had 

TX coſt, as he was to * the entire benefit 
Y of it. 


Edmund was ad diſtreſſed at this i in- 


I te ligence, and returned to Woodland, to 


inform Mr. Leeſon and Matilda of the 
cruel reverſe of fortune, which had blaſted 


FS 


The acjetion which appeared in "ths 
cutiiengace of Edmund when he arrived 


at the cottage, ſufficiently announced him 
| the bearer of melancholy tidings ; and they 
immediately concluded that Lady Beaufort 


was dead: but it was ſome time before he 
could ſummon ſufficient reſolution to re- 


tate the extraordinary confeſſion ſhe had 


N made; 
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it. 


| He Gn * length okited the IA} 
then, prefling Matilda's hand to his beat- 
ing heart, he ſaid, © When I firſt avowed 
my ardent love for you, I was poſſeſſed of 
family and fortune; now, deſtitute of all; 


how can 1 preſume to think of calling) you. 


mine? how, can I bear to involve you in 
that poverty and diftreſs which is likely to 
be my portion? Could I endure to ſee my 
Matilda in a fituation unworthy of her? 
madneſs is in the thought; never will I be 
the wretch to plunge ſuch exalted good- 


neſs in difficulty and diſtreſs. No, my dear, 


my only love, you muſt forget me! my 
cruel deſtiny forbids every hope of arr. 
neſs, and we muſt part for ever!“ 


= | But Matilda in a moment juſtified the 


good opinion Sir Thomas had formed of 


made; and the dark cloud that hung over 
all his future . in ns of 
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oi by ſoothing the depreſſed ſpirits of 
her lover with the kindeſt ſympathy; ten- 
der! y aſſuring him no alteration in his ſitu- 
ation could ever decreaſe her affection, or 


ſhake her conſtancy. | 


< Let us not, my deareſt friend,” Laid 
ſhe, entertain ſo dreadful a thought, as 
that of parting for ever; we will rather 
think of ſome means of alleviating theſe 
unlooked-for evils: be comforted, my Ed- 
mund, and let not your ſpirits fink in de- 
pondeney we will conſult with my fa- 
ther what is the moſt eligible plan to pur- 
ſue, and whatever he and you e, 
your-\ Matilda will moſt gladly” agroe to.” 


— 4 heſe PR OT 1 ha calmed 
the agitated mind of Edmund, and in 
ſome meaſure deren his compoſure. 8 


« Come,” ſaid Matilda, ee ; 
at 4 we will think no more 
on this diſagreeable ſubject to-night; to- 
Vor. I . |: © |. 


Edmund.“ J Ilove you !” cried he, 
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morrow we ſhall be better able to decide 
what is beſt to be done. If you love me, 


with energy; 5 4 Heaven 1 18 my witneſs, I 
_ would facrifice my life for your ſake.” 


II had rather,” interrupted ſhe, ſmi- 
ling, you would preſerve it; and for this 
end I would have you, for my ſake, ba- 
niſh from your mind all unpleaſant reflec- 

tions: reſume your native cheerfulneſs, and 

truſt in a kind Providence: all theſe black 

| clouds will yet * 


80 N ſhe took her harp, «hd 5 

fy king its plaintive ſtrings to his favourite 

air, ſhe had the delight of feeing ſorrow 

baniſhed from his mind, and his counte- 

nance brighten with joy, whilſt he hung 
over her enraptured and enamoured. 


Next morning, whilſt Mr. and Miſs 
| Leeſon, and Edmund, were. at e 
Mr. * was announced. 


The 
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The: concern painted in the honeſt man's 
ountenance, declared him no firanger to 
ap events that had taken oe? in the 
Beaufort win Py hop ot Tots 


\* 


w 


cc Oh! Sir," faid 1 taking Edmund 

FepeafuU by the hand, © how have 1 

een ſhocked to hear of the diſcovery. that 

has been made; I cannot tell the grief I 

Wave felt at the conduct of the daughter of 

ay good old maſter, nor the ſorrow it gives 

1e to hear, that you, the heir of his vir- 

ues, are in fact, not heir to his riches. — 

"ould I had never ſeen this day, cried 

the old man, wiping his eyes. Then, Sir, 

there are all your honour's tenants, and all | 

be poor people you and Miſs Matilda were "i 

ſo kind to; they are all breaking their | 
hearts for your loſs; and wiſhing the fatal 

ſecret had gone to the grave: will her La- 

2 


CP - 


w, 


| 56 My Mp friend, 15 Laid Fen: 
* your kind concern diſtreſſes me exceed- | 
. 1ngl * 


7 


2 
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| 1 have long innocently uſurped the i 
rights of another, and I muſt now reſtore WF! 
them. Had I poſſeſſed this eſtate, it would 

have been my wiſh to have made my te- 
nants and ſervants happy; and my ſucceſ- 
ſor, I hope, will equally endeavour ſo to 
do. But I meant to have been the firſt to 
have informed you of this event, and in- 
tended paying you a vifit at Heath Caſtle 
this morning for that purpoſe. I cannot 
imagine how you come to 18 „ 
with me in the news. 


243 8. * 99 1 P 3 ; N ? * 


«An expreſs, | Sir, from your ſucceſſor 
(who ] fear is not ſuch a man as you) dif: 
turbed my family by day-light this morn- 
ing. Truly, when I read the letters (God 
forgive me) but I wiſhed the writers, and 
the bearer too, had broken their necks. [ 
TRE dane, 20 Miſter Carleton's letter with 
me, continued he, © and ſhall keep it as 
+ a cariofity for I have been on this eſtate, 
man and boy, theſe fifty years, next Lam- 


mas day, and never "OF" 1 receive ſuch a 
| letter 


| 
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: letter before. But Miſter Carleton: was 


a uſed to Negers in the Indies, and fo, 1 
e- ſuppoſe, he thinks we are all the ſame 
3 | here.” | | | 
toll | 

to The old man now took the epiſile . 
n- his Laar ng and, putting on his _ . 
ot . | 
* « Aga a obſerve,” aid be, in- 


terrupting himſelf, that your good grand- 
father, or that ought to have been your 
dr grand- father; and worthy Sir Thomas too- 
il uſed to begin, Sir; and, God bleſs them, 
1.8 ſometimes dear 2's ; but never leſs than 
Miſter Nugent.” ; 


His e could not forbear vwiling 
at the good man's wounded dignity. They 
were howoyer ſilent, and he en 35 
ts 

= © „Nee! for that I underſtand is ; the 
a name of you, that are overſcer of my. eſtate, 
We * 1 had almoſt been . de- 

13 „ frauded 
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frauded of. I think it proper to inform 
you, I intend to be at Heath Caſtle this 
day week, and ſhall bring my attorney 
with me, to ſettle your accounts: fo, 1 
expect you will have them : all wy; =_ 
e I am told my farms are all lett much 
under value, by the advice of the impoſ 
tor, (I beg your pardon, my honoured 
Sir, for repeating the expreſſion) by thei 
impoſtor, who would have chouſed me out 
of every thing, if my coufin had not lucki- 
ly told the truth before ſhe died. I ſhall 
ſee into all theſe matters when I come. 
I) be ſnuggeſt houſe on the eſtate, Wood- 
land Cottage by name, is lett, I am in- 
formed, to a bankrupt, for an old ſong; 
my mother i is to live there, ſo turn him 
out. more at preſent from 
ö» « Your maſter, 
© ANTHONY CarLeTON.” 


* — 


There, gentlemen,” cried Mr. Nu- 
| gent, folding up the _ and Titi: 
; . „ 


e 
rive. 
the whole particulars of Lady Beaufort's 


- for another habitation. 
an hundred pounds, you ſhould be here, 
when this inſolent young man arrives; for 
I know it would be very unpleaſant to you 
and my dear young lady.” | 
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1 it in his pocket-book ; « there is what my 
W maſter, as he calls himſelf, is pleaſed 
| to ſay. I think, however, he is not likely 


to be my maſter long—I ſhall deliver up 


* my accounts, and reſign my office, when- 


ver the Neger-driver and his attorney ar- 
I had a letter from him too, with 


confeſſion, or I ſhould hardly have under- 
ſtood what the e meant. 


|; #6 But you, my 2000 Sir,” —— 
Mr. Leeſon, muſt not delay luoking out 
I would not, for 


a 


<6 « Certainly,” . Mr. Leeſon, our 


ſtay here is impoſſible, and we muſt think 
of an immediate removal.“ 5 


TY ;ͤ;õ Ü 


— 4 
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e Well, God bleſs you all, wherever 4 


you go; good morning to you; I muſt go 


and prepare for next week: but if I can =! 


be of any ſervice to any. of you, you KNOW 


Fou may command me. 


So ſaying, Mr. Nugent left them, and 
mounting his horſe, returned in no very 


pleaſant bumour to Heath Caſtle. 


This is a ſudden warning, my dear,” 
ſaid Mr. Leeſon ; what ſhall we do?” 


Matilda, with the ſofteſt ſenſibility, poſ- | 
ſeſſed much firmneſs and compoſure of 


mind. She endeavoured to aſſuage the 


diſtreſs of her lover, and relieve her father 


from the uneaſineſs theſe unlooked-for 
events occaſioned him. She had foreſeen 
their immediate removal from Woodland 
would be the probable conſequence of its 
not deſcending to Edmund; and already 
ſhe had ſettled in her mind the ſcheme ſhe 


now propoſed, which was to go Newton 


* 


2 5 2 
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der; where ſhe knew they would be 
come gueſts; and they would alſo have 
Ie advantage of Mrs. Manſel's judgment 
0 aſſiſt them in their future plans. 


1 8 too . not to be 
approved of by her father and Edmund; 
the latter lamented he could not accom- 
pany them there, for he had promiſed to 
meet Sir Thomas Beaufort in London as 
| foon as 3-potibe. 


=—_ 


| 6 Beſides,” ſaid he, i in a n voice 

I muſt not forget I have a mother, Who 
may, perhaps, ſtand in need of the little aſ- 
fiſtance in my power to give. Poor wo- 
man | ſure ſhe muſt have been in ſad ne- 
ceſlity e'er ſhe could have been prevailed 
bai to ſell her ag ah ip 


I think,” aid Matilda, «© my iber 
and are likely after all to return once 
more to London; and if we ſhould (ſhe 
heſitated) your muſt introduce me to Mrs. 
| ES Groves; ; 
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Groves; ths mother of my Edmund tran 
be mine - your fifter too!“ 3 


ec Beſt and moft noble of women, in- J | 


13 : by 
1 1 
7- 2 


exults in this proof of your affection Butſ 4 
every hour brings to my view new excel - 
lencies in my Matilda, and heightens my. 
admiration and my love. Whilſt this ſweet A 
angel condeſcends to pity her unfortunate 5 
Edmund, and to cheer him with her favour- i 
ing ſmiles, he will ſubmit with refignation | 
to his adverſe fate; and endeavour, by We 
every laudable exertion, to compenſate for 
the meanneſs of his birth, with the en- 
livening hope of being one day enabled to N 
claim her dear hand, when he has ac- + 
* fituation not unworthy of her.” 


With tender ſorrow, and every aflu- 
rance of faithful and inviolable attach- 
ment, this amiable couple took their leave 
of each other. 

Edinjund 
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| Edmund procceded on his journey to 
London, and Matilda prepared for a re- 
moval from Woodland Cottage. She left 
it with great regret : the happieſt hours of 


in-“ 

. her life had been ſpent there, in the ſociety 

ar of her beloved Edmund; and ſhe could 
ut not but lament quitting ſcenes endeared to 


her by ſo N eg reflections. 


| + The enfibility of 1325 heart was alſo 
M deeply affected by the diſtreſs of her poor 
| penſioners, and the concern they, and all 
| the tenants and neighbours, expreſſed at her 
departure; who bemoaned the unlooked- 
for circumſtances that had for ever de- 


8 
- prived them of the kind landlord, and be- 
off nevolent maſter and friend they had looked 
forward to, in the virtuous and excellent 


Edmund. 


Mrs. Mapſel was infinitely ſurpriſed 
when ſhe got Matilda's letter, announcing 
their intended viſit, and the reaſon of their 

þ ſo mins quitting Woodland Cottage. 

| þ if 86 * bough.. 


CG 
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Though extremely ſorry. for the cauſe, 
| ſhe rejoiced to ſee them; gave them the 
| Moſt friendly reception, and omitted no- 
thing likely to raiſe the depreſſed * of 1 
her * | 


Mr. Leeſon had been greatly hurt byt! the 
diſappointment of thoſe hopes and expec- 
tations for his daughter's happineſs, which 
he had ſo reaſonably indulged in the near 
proſpect of her being ſettled ſo much to his 
ſatisfaction. ; 


The being baniſhed from a place he had 
_ conſidered as his home, and which, but a 
few ſhort weeks before, had been fixed 
ſhould be his refidence for life, was 
hardly attended to, whilſt his mind was 
occupied with events ſo much more dil — 
treſſing. | Hob BER 


This was, however, no time to give way 
to deſpondency; it was neceſſary to take 
ſome meaſures for their future mode of 
living; ; 


%Y 
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[ Ileng; J * Mr. Leeſon determined to go 
1 | immediately to London, and conſult Sir 
F Thomas, and ſome others of his friends, 
4 | leaving Matilda at Newton Lodge till his 
E | plans were in ſome degree ſettled. 


He 3 ſet ont next morning by 


the ſtage, promiſing to ſend his daughter 
an account of his proceedings as ſoon as 


1 N 


Matilda in the mean time endeavoured 
to repay the kind attention of Mrs. Man- 


£4 ſel, by aſſuming the appearance of a com- 
poſure foreign to her heart; and that 


friendly woman was pleaſed in obſerving 


bow much her young friend exerted herſelf 


I to overcome her affliction, and that there 


was every reaſon to hope her kind atten- 
tion to ſoothe Matilda's ſorrows would, in 
* be attended with ſucceſs. 


The little . contributed not a lit 
tle to divert her thoughts from the melan- 
choly 
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choly ſubjects which were apt too much to 
engroſs them. She was a very entertaining 


child, and amuſed Matilda with all the 4 q 


lively * of childhood. 


She had improved nn under . 
Mrs. Manſel's care, who affiduouſly culti- [ 
vated her opening mind. Her beauty which, 
had- firſt attracted Mrs. Manſel's notice, $ 
ſeemed every day to improve—fine dark 1 


eyes, a quantity of beautiful light hair, 


| 


A 
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curling in natural ringlets; the bloom of | 


health in her cheeks, and a countenance 


animated with good-humour, made her al- 
together appear very engaging to every be- 


holder; and Mrs. Manſel's fondneſs for her 3 
was not leſs than if ſhe had been her own 


child; whilſt Harriet returned her affec- 
tion in the moſt endearing manner, not 


only by every infantine expreſſion of love, 


if! 
5 


but by an attention to her wiſhes and com- 


mands, that ſhewed ſhe was deſerving of 


Ne partiality, 
In 
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In the N of a few days Matilda re- 
ceived letters from her father, and, ſrom 
Edmund. The former faid little more than 
he was arrived fafe in London, and had 
met with an old friend, who had offered 
him an apartment in his houſe, till he could 
get an habitation to his mind. | 


The e letter from Edmund contaired the 
tendereſt ſentiments of love and eſteem. 
He informed her he was with Sir Thomas, 
who was endeavouring to procure him, by 
the intereſt of ſome of his friends, a place 
in one oſ the Fen offices, or a commilion 
in the army. | 


6601 would not determine,” continued he, 
c till I had conſulted my lovely friend, 

who mult be the arbitreſs of my fate. But 
though I own I ſhould prefer an employ- 
ment at home, which would give me an 
opportunity of ſometimes beholding my 
beloved Matilda, and having my exertions 
to procure a competence for her acceptance, 


ſtimu- 
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ſtimulated by her ſmiles, and rewarded by 
her approbation. The honour and glory 
which might await me in a diſtant land, in 
the military line, to cover my inglorious 
birth with laurels, and render me a leſs de- 
grading choice for her I love, makes me 
almoſt prefer being a ſoldier.” 


He concluded with ſaying he was to ſee 
his mother and ſiſter the next day, having 
taken the precaution of ſending Mrs. Groves 
a note, that the young man brought up by 
the bounty of Sir 'Thomas Beaufort, was in 
town, and would call on her the following 
morning; being fearful, that without ſome 
preparation the ſudden ſurpriſe of ſeeing him 
might afflict the poor woman's ſpirits. 

Matilda communicated the contents of 
5 letters to Mrs. Manſel, and retired to 
anſwer them. N 


Sbe ng her lover, how little the 


circumſtances of his birth had affected her, 
even 


% oo uo 
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; Hf the firſt moment ſhe was informed of 
them. As bis ſuperior worth would dohonour | 
7 0 the higheſt rank, ſo could it receive no 
I iminution by his being found to ſpring 
from honeſt and induſtrious parents, tho? 
| * of the loweſt order of ſociety. It was for 
3 himſelf ſhe loved him, and however low 
his family, it ſhould be her pride and plea- 
b ſure to conſider his relations as her own. 


i | % My anceſtors,” continued ſhe, < how- 
ever reſpectable, were by no means great; 
and though my father once had the ambi- 
tion of being allied to nobility, he has long 
fince relinquiſhed all ſuch ideas; they va- 
niſhed before the merit of my dear Edmund. 
And for my part, I was early taught to 
think, that the deſcendant of virtuous pa- 
rents, wath the manners and education of 
a gentleman, the higheſt offer I had any 
right to expect. Fortune, at leaſt that de- 
gree of competence, which will render us 
ſo far eaſy in our circumſtances, as 10 pre- 
vent any reflections on our having preci - 
. | | 71 "FOO 


—_— 1— 
* 
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itated each other into the difficulties of a 5 | 
ſtate of poverty, and entailed miſery where 1 
we would, I think, mutually die to inſureſ i 
happineſs, is abſolutely neceſſary. But a : 4 
we are both moderate in our wiſhes, and} 4 
not extravagant in our diſpoſitions, we man 4 
look forward to moderate afluence, as nol 
We or very diſtant attainment. ll 


— 


6 With this view I would give my vote 
-for ſome place at home, however ſmall, in| 
preference to the army; where merit doe 
not always meet its reward.“ 


She ended, with aſſurances of her firm 8 

reliance on his honour and integrity, and 
that ſhe would cheerfully acquieſce in 
whatever meaſures he ſhould determine on. 


Heng finiſhed this letter, and an ther 

to her father, ſhe returned to the drawing - 1 
room, with looks of tranquil compoſure, i 
that gave great ſatisfaction to Mrs. Man- 
ſel. Some time was ſpent on the intereſt- 
; | ing 
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ihe lubject Matilda's pen had bath em- 
WT ployed in; ſhe received the approbation of 
her reſpected friend, for the propriety of 
4 her conduct, who admired the greatneſs of 
9 mind ſhe had diſplayed in all the unplea- 
1 fant events of her life. Theſe praiſes com- 
Wm ing from the heart of Mrs. Manſel, were 
W moſt grateful to that of Matilda. For 
though from her conduct, being the natural 
reſult of the noble and diſintereſted ſenti- 
ments ſhe poſſeſſed, ſhe was not conſcious 
of meriting the encomiums Mrs. Manſel ſo 
liberally be beſtowed; ſhe was gratified that 
the friend ſhe eſteemed thought her WOuy 
of them. 


The converſation gradually changed to 
the occurrences of their laſt meeting, and 
| | their adventures at Heath Caſtle, in their 
return from Plymouth. 


« Apropos of 1 ſaid Mrs. 
Manſel, I was looking over an old ca- 
binet the other * : that t belonged to Cap- 

| tain 
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pitated each other into the difficulties of a 
ſtate of poverty, and entailed miſery where 
- we would, I think, mutually die to inſure 
happineſs, is abſolutely neceflary. But as 
we are both moderate in our wiſhes, and iſ 
not extravagant in our diſpoſitions, we may 5 
look forward to moderate affluence, as noi 
improbable, or very diſtant attainment. 


“ With this view I would give my vote 
for ſome place at home, however ſmall, in 
preference to the army; where merit does 
not always meet its reward. 


She ended, with aſſurances of her firm 
reliance on his honour and integrity, and 
that ſhe would cheerfully acquieſce in 

whatever meaſures he ſhould determine on. 


Having finiſhed this letter, and another 
to her father, ſhe returned to the drawing- 
room, with looks of tranquil compoſure, | 
that gave great ſatisfaction to Mrs. Man- 

- ſel, Some time was ſpent on the intereſt- 
. 4 25 ing 


| . 


; 


| | pl them. 
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tho ſubject Matilda's 8 pen had bin em- 
loyed in; ſhe received the approbation of 


E 
her reſpected friend, for the propriety of 
] 


er conduct, who admircd the greatneſs of 
mind ſhe had diſplayed in all the unplea- 
fant events of her life. 'Theſe praiſes com- : 
ing from the heart of Mrs. Manſel, were 
moſt grateful to that of Matilda. For 
though from her conduct, being the natural 
reſult of the noble and diſinterefied ſenti- 
ments ſhe poſſeſſed, ſhe was not conſcious 


| of meriting the encomiums Mrs. Manſel ſo 


liberally beſtowed; ſhe was gratified that 
the friend ſhe eſteemed thought her worthy 


/ 


| The converſation gradually nb to 
the occurrences of their laſt meeting, and 
their adventures at Heath Caſtle, in their 


return from Plymouth. . 


cc Apripos of. 3 ald Mrs. 
Manſel, ] was looking over an old ca- 
binet the other day, that belonged to Cap- 
| | tain 
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— 009-0 EINE yg I Ig ee 7 err 


tain Manſel's mother, amongſt many other 

curious a wa I found a hiſtory in manu- 

ſoript, which I thought ſeemed entertain- 
ing, and I laid it aſide till I ſhould ſee you 
here. It may amuſe us now,” continued 
ſhe, taking it out of her writing-box ; „and 

you will, perhaps; have the goodneſs to 
read it to me. 


« Moſt willingly,” cried Matilda, and 
immediately began the following narra- 
1 = tive co 
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NEVE MANUSCRIPT. 


„ NEAR a ſmall village in Hampfhire, 

was fituated an excellent houſe, with a 
large garden, lawn, ſhrubbery, and beau 

tiful environs : at the end of the grounds 

there was a wood, with winding walks, 

rural ſeats and buildings diſperſed; and 

. 1 an 
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an unbounded prof} pea of the ſea appeared 


at a large: | . 
 « Ther, dane ſcenery of this captiva- 
ting ſpot delighted the eye, and led the 
thoughts to the contemplation of a Supreme 


Being : it awakened and harmoniſed: the 


| finer feelings, and excited ſentiments of 
| gratitude and admiration; producing in 
the mind very different ſenſations. from 
thofe which are ever felt i in a _y town, 


D or crowded theatres. 


" Such feelings ought to convince us of 


the reality of an all-glorious, all: powerful 


Creator, whoſe bounty and goodneſs is the 


ſource of every bleſſing we enjoy; and 


who allows us that cheering hope, we ſhall 
one 80 behold him in n all his 1 


985 Mr. and Mrs. Mortimer were the 
owners of this ſeat. They had a handſome, - 
| though not an immenſe fortune, and lived 
in a ſtile of e and with true ancient 
— 
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hoſpitality, making all the poor around 


| them happy; promoting induſtry and agri- 
culture; and giving rewards and prizes to 


encourage that emulation which is ſo lauda- 
ble in all ranks of people. 


«© Belvoir Lodge was the place where 
the poor peaſant was ſure of being fed and 
_ clothed: and where the widow's heart was 
made glad, who prayed for and bleſſed 

their generous benefactors. | 


40 The happineſs of Mr. ahd Mrs. Mor- 
timer was ſo interwoven in the health, 
_ proſperity, and welfare of an only ſon, that 
they enjoyed no pleaſure in his abſence. q 


5 Their conſtant care * been from his 
infancy, to inculcate in his tender mind the 
- ſeeds of honour and integrity, with every 

noble virtue. The beauty of his figure, | 
and his attentive and infinuating behaviour, | 
gave them every reaſon to flatter them- | 


n that * ſeeds ſo carefully ſown 
would 


mw © — OP 


0 
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JVould bring forth the fineſt fruit, and 
make their darling George every thing 


their moſt ſanguine wiſhes could deſire. 


a” 


« He was ſent to Oxford to finiſh his 


ſtudies. His heart was naturally good ; but 
| Ig unluckily formed an intimacy with two 
| wild diſſipated young men, Lord Rantam 
Wand Mr. Winton. They laughed at his 


notions of duty and affection to his parents, 


and perſuaded him to ene them to 
Landon. | 


* He at firſt thought of writing to Rs 


quaint his father of his intentions; but, 


partly from fearing he might not approve 
of his going, and partly from theſe new 
friends ridiculing him, he gave it up; and 
ſet out- in a e with them the next 
day. ö 


When they were arrived, they entered 
into every ſcene of riot and debauchery 
that could be thought of. Same a vice 
* 
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productive of many other, occupied the 

| greateſt part of the night—drinking, diſſo- 
lute women, and public places, the re- 
maining vacant hours. 


FE wn Mortimer at firſt felt pangs of remorſe, 
| as often as the recollection of his parents 
| recurred to his mind. To baniſh this pain- 


; 

ful remembrance he drank deep, and ſoon I ! 

| became the worſt of the ſet. HT f 

| +< Ina ſhort time he was reduced to 

i | abſolute beggary, having loſt all his money, : 

| his credit, and having involved himſelf Y 

| deeply) in debt. | l 

| 

In this nn ſituation he reſolved f 

to return to the univerſity; and knowing ? 
well the generoſity of his father, he was 

convinced he would ſupply him as ſoon as WW . 


he informed him he was in diſtreſs for 7 


90 Neri, : one night, he ſtole away : 
upon the top of a mail coach; but, alas! 
+. mow 
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bebe changed were his ſenſations— when he 
went to the metropolis, he carried with 


him health, ſpirits, money, and peace of 
mind he returned without any one of 


theſe en) e 


ec „ Whülg he was gl 3 re- 
flections, and confidering how to induce 
his dear parents to forgive thoſe faults he 
could not in his conſcience forgive him | 
ſelf, the coach was ſuddenly ſtopped by 
ſome highwaymen, and either by accident 
or deſign, a piſtol went off, and Mor- 
timer was ſhot in the ſhoulder. He fell, 
and diſlocated his ancle. The loſs of blood 
and pain were ſo great, that he fainted ; 
upon which the robbers ſuppoſing him kil- 
led, | 0" i as faſt as poſſible. 


« A return poſt.chaiſe . g. the driver 
offered to convey him to ſome place for af- 
ſillance, but the agony he ſuffered was ſo 
violent, that he could not ſupport the 
motion; he thereſore very W ac- 

Vou. . cepted 
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cepted farmer Fairland's humane offer, 


of a bed at his houſe, which was near the 


place where the accident happened. 


«© He was ſoon ſeized with a high fever 
and delirium. It was ſome diſtance to 
Doctor Goodall's, a phyſician of great 
fame and experience. The honeſt farmer 
went for him himſelf, and quickly returned 
with him, who was aſtoniſhed, and ex- 
tremely concerned to find that young 
Mortimer was the patient he was brought 
to, for he had a friendſhip for his parents, 
and knew how doatingly fond they were 
| of their ſon ; he therefore determined not 
to leave him till he ſhould be out of 
danger. ln bf | 


« During all theſe intereſting events, 
Mr. and Mrs. Mortimer enjoyed their 
uſoal tranquillity ; having no doubt but 
that their favourite was going on with 


dis learning and ſtudies at Oxford. This 


dream 


*s wud MF — —  Fy 
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dream of happineſs, however, was ſoon de- 
ſtroyed; for one morning a letter was re- 
ceived from Lord Rantham, demanding 
payment of a debt of honour of three 
thouſand pounds, which his Lordſhip in- 
formed Mr. Mortimer was due to him from 
his ſon, unt he added, was abſconded. 


7 This was a areadful ſhock to tliks l | 
lent father. Mrs. Mortimer endeavoured to. 
conſole him ; for this charming woman ne- 
rerloſt her preſence of mind and fortitude. - 
Turning to herhuſband, ſhe ſaid, it is too 
true, my dear; this is a moſt ſevere ſtroke, 
and requires the utmoſt efforts we are capa- 
ble of, to ſupport it as we ought ; for, at this 
moment it appears to us, that our brighteſt 
proſpects are clouded over; | Fo I 0 5 
not loft for ever. | 
f We are mortals, conſequently. muſt 
not expect to be exempt from misfortunes 
nd en It is our duty to 

"8 ſubmit 


a SO — i 2 
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ſubmit to the decrees of that all- wiſe Crim 
tor, who knows better what i is * for us, 


than we do. 


« We know the excellence of George's 
heart; it is compoſed of the milk of hu- 
man nature: he has been decoyed from 


the paths of virtue. I am willing to hope, 


what appears at preſent ſuch a misfortune, 
may prove ſalutary in the end. It will teach 


him to avoid and deteſt that horrid vice, 


gaming, which is ſo productive of many 
others. Let us cheriſh that hope.” 


« Mr. Mortimer, delighted with the 
goodneſs of his wife's ſentiments, and 
fully ſenſible of the value of the exertion 
ſhe had made for his ſake, took her hand 


and preſſed it to his heart, bleſſing the day 
that had beſtowed upon him a jewel of ſuch 


ineſtimable worth. 


« You ane, indeed, my dear Caroline, a ten- 
der, gentle, affectionate eng); every thing 
a fond 


rel 
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a ens huſband can wiſh. What is to be 
done? I will ſend the money immediately, 


and they 1 will £0. to Oxford, and viſit . 


9 


＋ « He was upon the point of ſetting out 
next day, when he received a letter from 
Dr. Goodall, informing him of his ſon's 
accident; upon which dreadful Ren ra 
he haſtened to the farm. 


His old friend, the ey informed 
him the ball was extracted, and his ancle 
ſet. He told him all depended upon quiet; 
Mr. Mortimer therefore complied with Dr. 
Goodall's wiſh not to ſee his ſon that day, 
and the next he had the happineſs to be told 
he was out of danger. 


« Their meeting was both tender and 
affecting. Mr. Mortimer had too much 
| delicacy to mention any thing that could 
| remind George of the unfortunate cauſe 
hich had produced his misfortune. He 


g [SY | j felt 


122 
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felt great pleaſure in writing to his dear 
Caroline an account of their ſon being out 
of danger, and the care and attention that 
was paid him by the faculty, and the ho- 
neſt farmer and his family. 


% 


« Finding it impoſſible to remove him 


tor ſome time, he determined to leave him 


in thoſe good people's hands; and, after 
rewarding farmer Fairland very liberally 
for all the trouble he had taken, he took 
his leave, intreating a continuance of. his 
care and kindnets to his darling George. 


« At the inſtant when Mortimer awaken: 
ed from his delirium to a ſtate of recollec- 
tion, he was aſtoniſhed at the beauty ot 
his narſe, Selina Pairland. Her roſy checks 
were bathed in tears; her beautiful white 


F handswere claſped together; her large, fine, 


expreſſive blue eyes were lifted up to fa 
heaven, from which by the mildneſs and 
purity of her appearance, the ſeemed to 


have dropt. | 
«6 She 


r W * 4a 
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ear; & She was drefled i in white dimity ; her 
ut aj which was the brighteſt cheſnut, hung 
na in great profuſion over her beautiful face 


Q- and ſhoulders, in artleſs curls and ringlets, 
ue by nature s cunning hand. 


im 7 The aha. beauty, and 1 mplicity 

im 1 this lovely girl, aſtoniſhed and enchanted 

er Mortimer; and when he heard the ſweeteſt 

Iy voice praying for his recovery, he was cap- 

0k tivated and filled with admiration and gra- 

Is titude, She required no ornament. to ſet 

. off her charms; for it might be truly ſaid 
with the poet, 

1- 1 | | 

0. % Fair was her 13 but who can hope to trace 

F The penfive ſoftneſs of her angel face,” 

C 


C * Taken thus by mipfad, the heart of 
Mortimer was irrecoverably loſt; he cried 


; out in ecſtacy, Pivine creature! how came 
1 you here? ſpeak to me, that I may be ſure I 
0 am awake; 5 OT do I only dream [tell me; 


On Teak" to me !* 


0 1 O4 „ Terri- 
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« Terrified by the impetuoſity of his 


manner, ſhe imagined he was going to re- 
lapſe ; this idea alarmed her, and ſhe cal- 
led her mother; and then replied, in the 


mildeſt tone of voice, Sir, I am farmer 


Fairland's daughter, whoſe houſe you was 


brought to after the accident; and my 
mother and myſelf have nurſed you ever 
ſince.” ; 


« Alas! alas my beauteous girl; why 
did you reſtore to life and reaſon, a wretch 
, of your care? | 


18 He was 6 affected, 5 ven his 


face with his handkerchief, and remai ined 


_ 


5 Mrs. e * hey . were 


alarmed and frightened by theſe melancholy 


lamentations, which they imagined pro- 
ceeded from a return of his phrenzy. They 


both entreated he would compoſe himſelf, 


and endeavour to ſleep. He very reluc- - 
Os tantly | 


al 
40 
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tantly complied ; but Selina's image was 
always in his dreams, and floating in his 
imagination. In ſhort, when awake, he 
thought only of her, and when he 1 
the | was ever en to his min. . 


« Her an were SP occupied | 
about the . and . ſtran· 
ger. F 


— 


M1 #1 


7 «& But to retum to Bulvvie Lodge. 
[| | 

6 Mr. and Mrs. Mortimer flattered theme: | 

| elves their ſon, when he recovered, would 

| look back with horror upon his paſt con- 

duct, and be reclaimed. She begged thather | 

huſband would permit her to go for him, 

as ſoon as the phyſician thought it ſafe for 

him to travel. She hoped, by her gentle 

| admonitions, to rekindle in his mind thoſe 

| freds of principle and religion ſhe bad taken 

| fach pains to inſti]. 

* eee * In 
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was recovering very faſt in health and 


Sm I — 
© — 


with his lovely Selina; attended her to the 
milking of the cows, and drank a mug of 


- ſhe worked, he often read to her improving | 


voice, which was melodious, and warbled 


——— — — ——ꝛ  prat  R 


nions, and all his cares in her loved pre- 


of complaint, except that his arm was till 


: equal to death, 


deep impreſſion ſhe had made on his heart, 
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- In the mean time young Mortimer 


ſtrength ; he took every day little walks 


milk, which ſhe preſented to him. When 
books; at other times he accompanied her 


many wild notes that ſurpriſed and pleaſed. 
Mortimer forgot all his diſſipated compa- 


ſence. And now, having no appearance 


in a ſling, Dr. Goodall permitted his 1 re- 
turn to Belyoir _ 


„When that was propoſed, he felt him- 
{elf miſerable; for the very idea of parting 
with his adorable. Selina ſeemed almoſt 

She, 4 ignorant of the 


yet 
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yet when the approaching ſeparation was 
talked of, began to find a dejection and 
me lancholy ſteal upon her. 


* One Aba as me was s fitting ſpin- 
ning in her favourite grotto, by the fide of 
a beautiful ſtream, that run in a ſerpen- 


; tine direction through part of her father's 
grounds, and, thinking of her dear Mor- 


timer's departure, ſhe burſt into tears, and 
exclaimed ſhe was the moſt miſerable crea» 


ture i in the mar 


« He had followed her unperceived, and 


it was with rapture he heard this, and was 
in an inſtant at her feet. Notwithſtanding 


all his good reſolutions to keep his paſſion 
locked up in his own breaſt, he burſt out 
in a declaration of the moſt ardent love; at 
the ſame time aſſuring her the happineſs of 
his future life depended upon her permit- 
ting him to 00 that he W her al 
fections. r 2 
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Her joy and ſurpriſe overcame her; 
ſhe was unable to ſpeak ; her fanktering 
3 2 refuſed its office. 558 


=; Mortimer, alarmed at her filence, 


eried out, © Oh! my Selina! my angel ! 
ſpeak to me, and ſay you do not hate the 


man who adores you, and who has dared 
to tell 1 __ 


"= £2. 


Hate 3 good Heavens 1 hate no- 


| body; but why ſhould you think ſo ill of 
me? I have been educated by the beſt of 


mothers, and the beſt of fathers, with ten- 
derneſs ; by them I have been taught humi- 


| Hity and ſincerity, and to love every body; ; 
and alas! alas! Sir, nothing Jever experi · | 


enced before ever gave me half the pain 
I now feel at your leaving us 0 ſoon.” 


1 Delighted with this acknowledgment, 
he ſeized her hand, and kiſſed it in an ec- 


> 


* At 
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« At at that inſtant he heard 1 fa- 
ther coming, who deſired he would go with 


him to ſee a fine: new n was 
building. | 


[56 Vexed hoe} mottified at t this nia | 
int terruption, juſt at the very moment he 
flattered himſelf he was going to obtain a 
confeſſion ſrom the lovely daughter, of her 
partiality for him, he obeyed, and pro- 
ceeded, loſt in thought, by Fairland's fide, 
who kept talking all the;way of the crops | 
he expected, and how well his farm was 
going on, not having the leaſt ſuſpicion of 
an attachment ee Mareen 4 his 

acer : en 

9 8 [e090 
2 When 4 chrivgt at the eee he 
turned round with a ſmile; Well, young 
man, what do you ſay to it ? Is it not 
a capital performance? it will, to be 
ſure, coſt a power of money, but then 
it will anſwer NY preſerving the moo | 


64 Mor- | 


| 
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| 43 Mortimer, who had his whole heart 
and ſoul engroſſed with thinking of the 
charms of one object, had not paid the 
leaſt attention to a word the farmer had 
| been ſaying; he was awakened from a pro- 
ſound reverie, by Fairland's clapping him 
upon the ſhoulder. Why, man! what 
are you thinking about? you _ not 
heard one word I've been _ 


| 0 Yes, yes, I bent repliod er; 
| © the 3 is indeed. an —_ FRAY Bing that 
is „ 


| aid © Hey! what ſhe? why you are certainly 

crazy; I have never mentioned any wo- 
man; I was talking about my granary, 
| which I brought you this long walk to 
| ſee. 1 cannot help laughing neither; ſhe, 
| Send ; „ why bleſs me, what The! can 1 
be thinking of? 


0 Mortimer, a 4 3 dreadful 
| abſence he had been guilty of, and ſear- 
in S 


— 5 
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ing a diſcovery, began to excuſe himſelf, 

by ſaying, he was weak, which ſometimes 
made him wander; and, by commending 
the improvements, he gloſſed over his 
miſtake ſufficiently to impoſe upon the ho- 
neſt farmer. 


17% They ſauntered back to the houſe, 
their thoughts very differently occupied— 
the one delighted with the proſpect of a 
luxurious harveſt, and the other medita- 
| ting ſchemes to obtain an r of 
again POE to Selina. 


b | | 


But ſoon did theſe hopes wid when 
he beheld his affectionate and beloved mo- 
ther waiting to embrace and conduct him 
to Belvoir Lodge. He tenderly loved her, 
and therefore comphed inſtantly i in getting 
ready to attend her. * 


67 But when he went to his room, to 
pack up his trunk, he ſunk into a chair 


| almoſt lifeleſs, * then took the refolution 
eee of 
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of writing a few lines, as he was convinced 
I» ee chance of ne to Selina. 


_ This letter was very ſhort, and (only 
contained theſe words: a 


6 My dear Miſs Fatind, - 
am doomed to leave you; my mo- 
ther has taken the trouble to come herſelf 
for me; I dare not refuſe to go: though, 
believe me, when I aſſure you, I leave my 


heart in your poſſeſſion; bleſt ſhould I be 
if J could hear that ſoft voice pronounce 
my forgiveneſs, for having had the temerity 
of telling you I loved you; and cheer my 


froopiog ou . me me a * of pe. 
[if Remember me, * be aſſured the firſt 
moment I can, I will fly to you, to prove 

how * and devotedly I am 

135 W 

* GkoRGE MoRTIMER.“ 


This done, he ſealed and directed it, 


and conveyed it to her room. 


Cc In 


— — 
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In the mean time, Mrs. Mortimer was 
tcaſting upon brown bread, and a bowl of 
fine cream, preſented to her by the lovely 
Selina. The elegance of her form, her 
beauty, t the natural grace of her manner 
and gentleneſs, dazzled and ——— Mrs. 
Mortimer. 1 Un 7 | | 


- #5. She teediabaeity en up, to treat ive 
with reſpect. Poor Selina, who was co- 
vered with bluſhes, and in a tremor at the 
idea of approaching the mother of her fa- 
vourite, was quite confounded at this po- 
liteneſs, and with great eagerneſs and hu- 
* ity intreated her to be ſeated. 


c Mrs Mortimer, ill more charmed a 
the ſweetneſs of her voice, took her hand, 
* ſeated her 15 10 e 


it FTE my pretty 158 tell me hom: 
you ſpend your time in this lonely farm 
houſe? and by what means you have at- 


tained. a manner and appearance, that 
ben | might 
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might ſhame all our modern. young ladies 
of faſhion. 


Madam, rephed the modeſt Selina, 
© whatever advantages you ſeem to think! 


poſſeſs, are all owing to the beſt of mo- 


thers, She formed my mind; ſhe directed me 
in the choice of the books | ought to read; 


taught me embroidery and all kinds of nee- 


dle-work ; and, finding 1 had a turn for 
drawing, ſhe alſo inſtructed me how. to 
copy nature and to take views: but the or- 


namental accompliſhments I was only per- 


mitted, as a recreation, and as a reward for 
fulfilling the houſehold duties as I ought, 
My father keeps one maid ſervant, and a 
girl to help, and one man fervant. This is 
all our eſtabliſhment, and I aſſiſt 10 
overlook exery thing.” 


My When i a woman of good fa- 


mily, and had the beſt of education; but, 


falling in love with my father at a very 
wy period of her lite, ſhe forſook friends, 
fortune, 
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A and great proſpects, to marry him. 
Her relations never would be reconciled, 

therefore ſhe had nothing to do but to ſub- 
mit to her ſituation, and to act as ſhe has 
done, with good ſenſe, and in a manner 


3 ſuitable to that lot ſhe had herſelf choſen. 

5 she is doatingly fond of my father and me, 

3 and the often ſays, ſhe is ſure, had the . 
* married with ambitious views, for rank and 
fortune, ſhe never ſhould have been ſo 
0 bappy as ſhe is now. 
- 3s « Mrs. Montimer was charmed with this 
ri deen account, and ſmiling, ſaid, 

. pray Selina (for that I think is your name) 

a have 4 helped to nurſe * fon } 77. Ss 
$ . 
Inis queſtion brovght up all r ver- 


milion in her cheeks, and cauſed a flut- 
tering agitation; ſhe, with difficulty, could 


1 ſtammer out, My mother and J, Madam, 
3 nurſed Mr. Mortimer; and, thank . 
' ſucceſsfully, : as he is recovered,” _ 


1 | | | | = Mrs 


cern, the confuſion of this charming girl, 


future days. She could hardly help wiſh- 


10 at her. When his mother had ex- 


bon, he * Selina with a handſome 
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« Mrs. Mortimer perceived with con- 


and thought it but too probable that their 
hearts might be mutually engaged, which 
muſt make them both unhappy all their 


ing this wonderful girl had been of equal 
birth and fortune with her ſon; as ſhe 
thought it probable, that her mind, man- 
ners, and perſon would ſecure happineſs 
to any man who ſhould make her his wiſe, 


e Mr. Mortimer came to tell his mother 
he was ready to attend her. A deadly pale 
overſpread lina's roſy countenance; ſhe 
was ſeized with ſo great a trembling in her 
- knees that ſhe could ſcarce! y ſupport * 
elf. | | | 


Mortimer dur not trud ble eyes to 


preſſed her gratitude to all the Fairlands, 
for their kindneſs and care of her darling 


pocket 
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poe ket-book, to keep for her ſake. She 
then gave her hand to her ſon, to conduct 
her to the chaiſe. He juſt ſtole a tender 
look at the lovely Selina, and got into the 
carriage, which was out of fight in a few 
minutes „ = 


« When poor Selina. loſt ſight of the 
| chaiſe, ſhe flew to her room to give vent 
to her ſorrow: but how did her tender 
heart palpitate when ſhe ſaw the letter be- 
fore-mentioned upon her table. She took 
it up, and laid it down repeatedly ; for 
though ſhe longed to be acquainted with 

the contents, yet a timidity ſhe felt alarmed i 
her. At length ſhe took courage, and 
when ſhe read the reviving cordial, aſſur- 
| ing her of his love and conſtancy, her joy 
was ſo great, ſhe was almoſt reconciled to 
his W 


8 When "uh ſpirits were a little compoſed | 
ſhe went down to her mother, who began 
lamenting the loſs of Mortimer, and ex- 
; tolling 


= AY 9.77 
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tolling his mother and him. Selina very 


readily joined in theſe praiſes, and felt her 
checks glow with inward ſatisfaction. 


c Mrs. Mortimer and her ſon travelled 


on many miles beſore either ſpoke; at laſt 


the began: * My dear George, I have 


waited all this time expecting every mo- 
ment you would ſpeak ; but ſtill finding 
you continue ſilent, 1 will relieve you, 


Convinced of the goodneſs of your heart, 
and the ſtrength of your underſtanding, I 


have no doubt, with the keen ſenſibMity 


and delicacy of ſentiments I know you 
| poſſeſs, you are at a loſs how to begin a 
22 you know will "wo me Pom. 


Le He was going to ſpeak, but ſhe re- 
queſted he would attend to 15 firſt, Aer 


then give his anſwer. 


1 know,” chte this excellent wo- 


| man, how much your father and myſelf 
can rely upon your conduct, if not led 


away 


| 7 
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ample. Your virtues ſubject you to various 


temptations; ; the artful and wicked deviſc 


a thouſand ſchemes to pull down ſuperior 
merit to their own level. This, my dear 


ſon, your father and myſelf have lamented- 
in your peculiar caſe ; for had this not hap- 


pened, I am ſure you never would have 


given us the affliction of going with an 


abandoned ſet of young men to. London, 
clandeſiinely, and loſing your character 
and fortune at a gaming table, which oc- 

caſioned that dreadful accident you have ſo 
N miraculouſly recovered.” 


by He 8 going to ſpeak, but the 


prevented him, tenderly taking his hand, 


„ will not permit any apology; I know 


you, and I am convinced now 1 have 
pointed out the impropriety of your con- 


duct, we never ſhall have cauſe to return 
to it a ſecond time. Thereſore, this is the 


firſt, and I have no doubt the laſt conver- 


ation we o hall have upon ſuch a diſagree- 
able 


away by diſſipated companions, or bad ex- 


—— 


— 
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able abject; and your father will receive 


you in ſuch a manner that you will not 
And out he knows it. 7 


Mortimer fined his Lata mbitiers 
hand, kiſſed it with fervency, and his heart | 
was too ſull to W r * 3 half his 


_— 


gratitude. 15 5 


eld e e be Ghkfed! bow, 
far he was attached to Miſs Fairland; but 


was convinced it was a ſubject which re- 


quired: the greateſt delicacy; therefore 


judgedi it would be better to leave to chance 
the knowledge of a circumſtance ſhe was 
fo ſolicitous about, than "Ag it ure 


| upon: * _ 


5:08 When they 1 at Bdlvols 1 | 
Mr. Mortimer received them at the door, 


with r . nog: ſatisfact! ion. 
T0 This cordial benen e 


young Mortimer in his good reſolutions 
1 not 
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not to act in a way ever to give pain to ſuch 
dear and incomparable parents. He filled 
up all his leiſure hours in improving his 
mind and acquiring accompliſhments. But 
all his efforts could not drive Selina's lovely 
image from his thoughts; when he ſketched 
5 figure it was her's; when he compoſed 
poetry, ſhe was the ſubject of his praiſe ; 
and, in ſhort, he nurſed and cheriſhed a paſ- 
fon that had taken deep root in his heart. 
Although he often ſighed in private to vi- 
ſit his charmer, at the farm; yet, conſcious 
that his parents would diſapprove of this, 
he dared not da 5 


46 1 Mrs. Mortimer, hs loved her Aon 
too well not to watch him with a ſcruti- 
nizing eye, and keen diſcernment, ſaw but 
too plainly, that the ſtruggles he was mak- 


ing was undermining his conſtitution. 


„ Alarmed for his health and peace of 

mind, ſhe told her fears to her huſband, 
| and they agreed, that ſending him a tour 
| TAL . |: B Was 


| 
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was the moſt likely thing to divert his 
** and recover his health. 


6 Accordingly they lo no time in pro. 
poſing it to him. He very joyfully ac- 
cepted the offer, and every thing was 
quickly arranged. 


« A heart of ſuch ſenſibility as his, 
felt much at parting. He ſet out on 
horſeback, attended by an old faithful 
ſervant, who lived in the family when he 
was born, and loved bim as much as 
if he had been his own ſon. John Was 
alſo a great favourite with his young maiſ- 
ter. 


„Mortimer determined in his mind 
not to leave England, without viſiting his 
Sclina; accordingly he ſtopped at a 
ſmall inn on the road, a few miles from 
the farm, and ordered his ſervant to wait 
with his horſes, and put up till he ſhould 
return. N = 

27 « He 
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« He knew a ſhort path over the fields; 
he therefore jumped over a five-barred- 
gate, and flew towards the farm. Agi- 
tated and anxious, he reached the / grotto 
at the end of the field; here he was charmed 
by the harmonious voice of his dear Selina, 


ſinging a plaintive ſong—the words ex- 


preſſing the loſs of him ſhe loved. 


„Delighted and rivetted to the ſpot, 
he ſtood and liſtened till ſhe finiſhed her 
lament ; then he ruſhed forward, andin a 


rapture caught her in his eager arms, and 


poured forth all the tender ſentiments he 
had fo invariably felt for her. | 


Co She was fo aſtoniſhed, ſhe doubted 

almoſt the reality ; but the beautiful Se- 
lina having been worn out with hopes and 
tears for ſuch a length of time, was re- 
duced to be only the ſhadow of what he 
had left. 


. 2 « His 
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6 His joy was much abated at behold- 
ing her, as he dreaded, in a decline ; but 


ſhe feeling herſelf ſecure of his affections, 
revived likea drooping lily when refreſhed 
with a gentle ſhower. 


« He told her with fear and timidity, 


de was come to take his leave on account 
olf being compelled to go abroad. She re- 
ceived this painful intelligence with unaf- 

| fected grief, and he attempted to conſole 
| her with aſſurances of unalterable fidelity, 
| Their converſation was tender, and the 
| hours paſſed on unheeded. fy At length 
Mrs. Fairland became very | uneaſy at 
the abſence of her daughter, whoſe de- 
_ clining health and dejected looks had for 
| ſome time been the ſource of great uneaſi- 
naeſcs to her. She at laſt reſolved to go and 
look for her, and went to the grotto, 
knowing it to be her favourite place, To 


her aſtoniſhment ſhe found her converſing 
with Mortimer; ſhe was both pleaſed and 


rejoiced to ſee him again, as ſhe had taken 


a great 


3 


O 
d 
n 


it 
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2 great affection for him; ſhe invited him 
to partake of their family dinner, and they 
all three proceeded to- the Rage: 


ce F her va Hs n | 
return with them, he kindly took him by 


the hand, and told him he was heartily 


| welcome to his old apartment, and the 
longer he ſtaid, the more 1 would . 


him. 


Mortimer was too happy to reſuſe 


ſuch an invitation; he readily accepted it, 


and remained a week, intoxicated with 
love, and rivetting thoſe chains he could 
not break, 


„At length recollecting the neceſſity 
there was for him to proceed on his jour- 
ney, he took the reſolution of taking leave 


of the family of the Fairlands ; and the 
next morning he met Selina walking in the 


garden, he took her hand, looking fondly 


at her, and preſſing it, ſaid, © Farewel, 


1 my 


&F 


[ waiting for an anſwer. 
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- 4 my adorable girl, we muſt * may you 


be happy ! 


© I have too high a ſenſe of that honour 
1 owe you, to extort any promiſe from 
A: all I ſhall fay is, I never will give 
my hand to another; I ſhall return as J 
go. conſtant; and if I ſhould have the 


| - misfortune to find you married, I muſt be 
| miſerable.” 


« He then haſtily departed, without 


% 


«© He walked on to the inn, and when 
he retired to his room, all the intereſting 
occurrences of the week crowded upon his 
imagination. One moment he repented 
he had not engaged Selina to promiſe to 
be his wife; another he applauded tlie ge- 
neroſity he had ſhewn, in leaving her free, | 
and at liberty; and then he felt a recent 
pleaſure in reflecting, if ſhe did remain 
ſingle, it was her own voluntary choice. 


And 
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And on mature deliberation upon the 


whole, he was pleaſed with his conduct; 
and he proceeded upon his travels in a 
ſtate of mind to feel indifference and care- 
leſſneſs to every object but the favourite 


one that oofupifd his heart and ſoul. 


c When he dale at Dover, and was 
going to embark, he felt ſenſations alto- 
gether new to him; he had parted from 
tender and affectionate parents he fincerely 
toved, and from one of the lovelieſt of her 
ſex, and he was going to mix in a great 
world, totally unknown to him ; different 
manners, cuſtoms, and languages. 

23 After a ine hom paſſage he was 
landed ſafe at Calais, and proceeded to: 
Paris. As he carried letters of introduction ; 
to the miniſter, and many people of high 
diſtinction, he met with a very flattering 


reception, and was invited to all the bril- 


liant halts; afſemblics, 3 &c. 


E84 « His 


1 

i 
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* His figure handſome, his manner 


engaging, his temper ſweet ; how could he 
fail of being extremely recherchte, and 


making a moſt agreeable addition to all 


- the gay parties: ? 


$$ Yet, theſe alluring temptations ne- 
ver made him forget thoſe dear ties he 


had formed in Hampſhire ; for though he 
was not ſo inſipid as not to partake of, and 

enjoy in ſome degree the attentions and 
civilities he received, yet in the midſt of 
them, his Selina, like his guardian angel, 

_ always kept her ſway, and was ever pre- 
ſent to his thoughts, | 


„ By theſe * ſcenes, his ſpirits gra- 


dually recovered, and the dejection that 
had ſpread over his countenance began 
to diſappear, 2 oe $1677 


89 He Was very g guarded about en 
friendſhips, having ſuffered once fo 1c- 


verely. But his reaſon and his inclina- 
tion 
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tion united in the choice of one friend; it 


was Lord Henry Carnarvan , whoſe cha- 
| rater was very different from Mortimer's ; 


he was much livelier, and never yet felt a 
penchant for any particular woman ; he 


laughed, ſung, and danced, from morn- 


ing till night. Yet with all this gaiety he 
had an exceeding good underſtanding, 
and fine talents and accompliſhments, 


with candour and bn 


E Theſe two reli men liked each 


other's converſation and company ſo much,, 
that they became inſeparable. Lord Henry 
laughed at Mortimer's gravity, accuſing | 


him of cheriſhing ſome ſecret attachment, 
and his frequent fits of abſence confirmed 
his Wr | 


« The Ducheſs of 5 was the reign- 
ing toaſt at Paris, and. her aſſemblies were: 
eſteemed the moſt brilliant ; all the bon 
ton frequented theſe faſhionable parties, 


* 5 - Theſe 
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% 'Theſe young men were talked of as 
the handſomeſt and moſt agreeable ſtran- 
gers at Paris, and the Ducheſs was deter- 
mined to have them in her train. She 
omitted no art to ſucceed; ſhe had beauty, 
"A vivacity, flattery, all at her com- 
2 and ſo ſucceſsful were her endea- 
Mb that Lord Henry was caught in her- 
toils. He became deſperately in love, and 
in a ſhort time he was by her means 
plunged into gaming, diſſipation, and 
every ſort of extravagance ; and had ac- 
cumulated ſuch large debts, that he be- 


came ſerioufly uneaſy, being conſcious 


that the Duke, his father, had made him 
ſuch a noble allowance, it would be a 
ſhame to apply for more. 


„ This was the firſt moment he ever 
bad cauſe to be ſerious ; but though his 
_ reaſon made him fenſible of his folly, yet 

he was fo faſcinated by that artful woman, 
that he had not the power to ſhake her off. 


2 66 IIis 
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« His friend Mortimer beheld with con- 
cern this infatuation, but forbore remon- 
ſtrating, truſting to the goodneſs of his 
underſtanding, and the rectitude of his 
principles. He had, indeed, himſelf 
bought experience at a very early period 
of his life, but the prudence he had im- 
bibed by his irregularities, had been pro- 
ductive of the beſt effects. He adored. 
his father and mother, and he cheriſhed a 
virtuous paſſion. for an amiable object, 
which ſtrengthened every propenſity he felt 
towards acting right. 


« The Ducheſs of D— in vain eſſayed 


every art to bring him to her ſure, He 
ſteadily perſiſted in his good mater 
and though he mixed occaſionally in 
gay parties, yet he reſiſted ev ery: exceſs, 
1 1 in particular. 5 


|. "Lhe; Weng engaged deeper and 


deeper i in diſſipation and extravagance, and 
| „„ from 
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from being the gayeſt creature living, 
was now become the moſt n 


he 


« His friend watched him with conflant 
attention and anxiety, waiting for the pro- 
per moment to heal his mind, by friendly 
admonitions, and to encourage him to | 
break off this connection, ſo deſtructive 


to his e 


| 


One evening at the opera, in the op- 


poſite box to the Ducheſs of D—, there 


appeared a gentleman particularly capti- 
vating. His figure was elegant, his dreſs 
magnificent, and he poſſeſſed an eaſe in 
his manner, that ſeemed to ſhew he was a 


man of on. 


*«« His being quite new, made him re- 


marked; but he ſeemed to have no eyes 
for any object but the beautiful Ducheſs. 


Lord Henry, who fat always behind 
ber, found ſhe was ſo taken. up with the 


— 


ſtranger, that nothing he ſaid was attended 


to. 
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to. While he was wondering at this ſud- 
den change in her behaviour, he was ſur- 
prized at ſeeing the gentleman come into 
her lodge, and accoſt Mortimer with free: 
lin as an old OR 


|| © At fat Martine: did not nocd 
him; a difference of dreſs, and an im- 
provement in looks, had ſo much altered 


the worthleſs Lord Rantham. 


He returned his compliments with cold 
civility. This had no effect upon Lord 
Rantham; he laughed at him for his gra- 
vity, and begged he would introduce him 
to that angel in the box, and to Lord 
Henry, for he was uh Jaft arrived in 
Paris. 8 


« Mortimer, though reluctantly, could 
not avoid complying. Lord Henry ſaw 
viſihly in his friend's countenance, that 
Lord Rantham was no favourite, and there- 
ore did not feel 000 to encourage much 
intimacy. 
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intimacy. But as he had for ſome time been 
very tired of the whims and caprices of the 
Ducheſs, it was not with any concern that 
he perceived ſhe had taken a ſudden | 
inclination for this ſtranger. She was 
a woman incapable of attachment; her va- 
nity was inſatiable, and novelty was her 
conſtant purſuit. In this inſtance both were 
gratified, and with rapture ſhe received the 
fulſome compliments and adoration of a 
man, whoſe heart and diſpoſition were ex- 


; ane her own. 


15 Aang who truly and ſincerely 
loved Lord Henry, was rejoiced to ſee 
things go on in ſo good a train to ſet 
him at liberty; and he had foon the com- 
fort of ſeeing the friend of his boſom 
free d from this embaraſſment. 


0 It is time to make ſome inquiry after 
Selina. She was going on improving her 
minds, and praying for the health, con- 
ftancy, and welfare of her Mortimer. 

on One 


1 — 
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. One day, as ſhe was fitting i in her fa- 
vourite grotto, diverting herſelf with her 
pencil, ſhe recollected the pocket-book 
Mrs. Mortimer had given her; which ſhe 
had locked up with care, and never exa- 
mined ; ſhe haſtened to fetch it. The out- 
fide was beautiful, and when ſhe opened 
it, ſhe found a miniature of young Morti- 


mer, in an envelope, directed to his mo- 


ther. She was at firſt delighted at this 
circumſtance, but ſoon became convinced, 
that Mrs. Mortimer, by ſome miſtake, had 
given my the wrong pocket- book. | 


_ Sella grieved to think what miſery 


this loſs muſt have occaſioned to the beſt 


and fondeſt of -mothers ; and the dreaded” 
to reflect, how ill Mrs. Mortimer muſt 
have thought of ber, for having kept it. 
Let ſhe ſadly regretted the neceſſity of re- 
ſtoring it; for the rectitude of her mind 


did not all ow her for one minute to think. 
of keeping it. She, however, thought 


there would be no harm in taking a copy 
| of 
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of it before ſhe returned it, and immedi- 
ately carried it to the grotto with tranſport, 
to take a ſketch. As ſoon as ſhe had 


finiſhed the defign, the ſealed up the poc- 
ket book and its contents, and wrote a let- 


ter to Mrs. Mortimer, apologizing and ex- 
plaining the reaſon ſhe had not returned it 
before. 0 


| x08 Mrs. Mortimer was 1 with her 
conduct, and returned her a kind and affec- 
tionate letter, with a preſent of a very ele- 
gant watch, and a miniature picture of 
Herſelf. Thus was Selina rewarded for 


her candid behaviour. 


« Lord ——_ Carnarvan Sb this time 
received letters from the Duke, his father, 
requiring bim to return upon buſineſs, as 
ſoon as he could. It was about the time 
of the general election, and his Grace in- 
tended his ſon to be in Parliament. He went 
to his friend Mortimer, to perſuade him to. 
return with him; but the time Mortimer's 
father 
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father intended. he ſhould continue his tra- 
vels not being elapſed, he could not com- 
ply, though he wiſhed it. He told him he 
would trouble him with a ſmall packet to 
Miſs Fairland, with letters to Belvoir Lodge. 
Next day Mortimer ordered a jeweller to 
{ct ſome of his hair in a locket, the ſhape of 
a heart. It was executed with great ele- 
gance; his cypher was in the center, and 
the motto, Je fuis d vous, were written 
in brilliants around. This, together with 
a letter, aſſuring Selina of his love and 
fidelity, were entruſted to Lord Henry, to 
whom he gave an exact direct ion to the 
ſarm, and intreated he would deliver the 
1 himſell. 

« After Lord Aon had left Paris, Lord 
Rantham and his wild companions en- 
deavoured to draw Mortimer into their ſo- 
ciety; but he was ſurfeited with their com- 
pany, and determined to devote himſelf to 
ſtudy and improvement, while he waited 
anxiouſly for ketten from England. At 

* 
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length the long wiſhed- for account arrived, 


in which Lord Henry informed him he had 
faithfully executed his commiſſion ; but he 


_ owned, that had it not been reſtrained 


by his friendſhip to him, his heart would 
have played truant, and left him, at the 
fight of the beautiful Miſs Fairland. He 
added, that ſhe trembled when ſhe took the 
packet, and berlovely countenance expreſſ- 
ed ſo clearly the delight of her feelings, 
that he almoſt envied the inanimate locket 


he knew it contained. He then aſſured 


him of the health of his family. 


08 This TO it may be ſuppoſed, gave 
infinite pleaſure to Mortimer; and it did 
not give too flattering a repreſentation of 
Selina's affection for him; for as ſoon as 


Lord Henry finiſhed his vifit, ſhe flew up 


to her room to open the packet. She was 
_ enchanted with the beautiful locket; the 
motto revived in her mind the aſſurance he 
had given her at parting : ſhe read the let- 


der 


ter over and over, and the delicate and ten- 


3 2 4 . 4 1 . 
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der profeſſions of love he made to her, ren- 


dered her exquiſitely happy. She ſhed 
many tears of joy, and as ſoon as ſhe could 
calm her agitation, ſhe went and informed 
her mother of the whole. Mrs. Fairland 
adored her daughter, and was. truly ſolici- 
tous for her happineſs + ſhe never had in- 
quired into the ſtate of her heart, becauſe 
ſhe ſaw too plainly her fervent attachment; 
yet ſhe knew her daughter was incapable of 
deviating from the path of honor; but upon. 
this mark of ingenuous confidence Selina 


placed in her, ſhe congratulated her upon 


the value of gaining ſuch a heart as young 
Mortimer's; at the ſame time adding, 
ſhe feared it was an alliance his parents 
would never agree to. 


„This had likewiſe been Selina's own 


ſentiments; and, bluſhing, ſhe begged her 
dear mother to adviſe her how to act. She 
replied, © My dear child, the candour and 
lincerity of your own diſpoſition requires 
no advice; ; act as your on ſenſe and judg- 

ment 
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| ment direct you in ſuch a delicate ſituation. 


to ſach a noble mind as her's. Selina tied 
on the heart upon her white boſom, and 
| retired to the grotto, to enjoy reading 
the letter, and to form a 3 


She found her inclination very refractory 
to what ſhe conſidered her duty. She was 
convinced, that ſhe ought to ſacrifice this 
| new-acquired valuable acquiſition, yet it 
ſieemed ſo cruel, ſhe could not bring her- 
ſelf to do fo, After a long conflict ſhe re- 
ſolved to render herſelf deſerving the good 


opinion her mother had of her; but juſt 


4 


rio The gentlemen who lowed the 
| hounds were amazed at the fi ght of ſo much 
beauty and elegance, and that the ſhould 


31 


This ſhe was convinced was ſaying enough 


at that moment, terrified by a pack of 
| hounds in full cry, and a number of huntſ- 

men, ſhe darted out of the grotto, and 
| fright giving ſpeed to her flight, ſhe was 
in her father's houſe in a few minutes, ont 
of _— bps almoſt ſpeechleſs, 
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| mT, 
apparent] y belong to a farm houſe. Vari- 
ous were the conjectures they formed ; but 
none could imagine ſhe was s farmer Fair- 
land's er | 


« Mr. Winton, the friend of Lord n 
tham, who made the third in the party to 
London with Mortimer, ſaw, admired, 
and determined, the firſt opportunity, to 
carry her oft 


Fe Selina, aſter ſhe had got ſafe home, 
thought not again of the fright ſhe had 


been in; her mind, always occupied with 


one beloved: ſubject, returned to its natu- 
ral bias. She was convinced of the pro- 
FRY of not encouraging her dear Morti- 
mer's ſuit, without the approbation of his 
parents; ſhe was tortured with anxiety, and 
retired every day to her favourite grotto, to 
read over and bathe his letter with her tears. 
One day when ſhe had brought her mind 
to write to his mother, acquainting her 
with all the particulars, ſhe was ſeized by 

| two 
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| 


two men in maſques : her fright prevented 


her ſcreaming; they carried her over ſeve- 


ral fields, to a narrow lane, where there 
was a gentleman on horſeback, with a pil- 
lion, upon which they placed her, and 
rode away, as faſt as the horſes could gal- 


| 
| 
| 
E * 
* 


1 5 She was in an agony of terror; but ex- 


pected, that they would at length get out 
of theſe bye paths; and if, by any lucky 


chance they met paſſengers, ſhe then de- 


| termined to call for help. 


« After riding ſome hours, they arrived 


at aſmall houſe: theyalighted, and, afterof- 
| fering her every kind of refreſhment, which | 
| ſhe obſtinately refuſed to taſte, they forced 
put her on a great coat and a large. calaſh, 
to hide her beautiful face and hair, and 
| hurried her into a poſt-chaiſe and four in 
. waiting. The fame gentleman ſhe rode 
behind jumped in after her; two ſcrvants 


ON 
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on horſeback, with piſtols, attended, and 


they travelled on with great expedition. 


« In a ſhort time Mr. Winton (for it was 


he) took her hand, and began to apologize, 


ſaying, © Lovelieſt of women, pardon the 
excels of my paſſion, that has hurried me 
on to commit ſuch violence, as carrying 
eu off from your friends. 


w Thus run he on; the pulled her hand 
away with indignation, and with ſo much 
dignity, that ſhe awed this libertine. He was 


going to proceed, when the heard a car- 


riage coming; ſhe begged leave to put 
down the blind for air, and took that op- 


portunity of ſcreaming out for help, . 


he cn Proven her. 


< THe carriage ſtopped, and a young : 
man jumped out, and declared he would 
ſhoot the poſtillions if they offered to go 


on. They obeyed, notwithſtanding all 


Mr. Winton s threats and oaths. But how _ 


ara 
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agreeably was the terrified Selina ſurprized 
to find her champien was Lord Henry Car- 
narvan. Equal was his afloniſhment at | 
ſeeing Miſs Fairland. He rejoiced in this 
opportunity of ſerving the lovely girl his 


_-= friend's heart was devoted to. 


X As "Bo as Winton found who the man 
was that had refcued Selina, he was con- 


vinced he had loſt her; for though very 


partial to the ladies, he was not at al ſo to 
fighting for them; therefore, aſter a good 


deal of ſwearing, and a black eye gained 


in the fray, he — his prize. 


3 3 thence —_ to our heroine, 
and aſked if ſhe would pat herſelf under 


his protection, which ſhe joytully did ; but 
finding it too late to return to the farm, he 


offered to take her to his father and mo- 
ther. This being ſettled, they ſet out ; but 
on the road to Belvidere Caſtle, the chaiſe 
broke down, and they were obliged to walk 
a W e le Lord Henry, in admira- 

| tion 


— 


f 
‚ 
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tion of his charming companion, found the 
greateſt difficulty not to betray the tender 
feelings of his heart. She grew quite fa- 
tigued and exhauſted, and he found it 
ron be impoſſible for her to proceed. 
Being now very near Mr. Mortimer's, he 
determined to beg thoſe hoſpitable people 
to admit them, which they did moſt wil- 
lingly. But when Mrs. Mortimer ſaw Se- 
lina alone with Lord Henry at that Ie 
hour, ſhe was aſtoniſhed, and knew not 
what to think. ö 


« Selina was ſo much overcome with 
the fatigue. ſhe had undergone, and her 
mind was ſo much agitated with terror at tlie 
danger ſhe had juſt eſcaped, and the. emo- 
lion ſhe felt at her deliverance was ſo great, 


that ſhe aten away: upon DOTY the 
houſe. 


© The agony Henry expreſſed confirmed 
Mrs. Mortimer in her ſuſpicions. - How- 
ever, ſhe had her fair gueſt conveyed to 
bed ; but in ſpite of all her care and atten- 

Vol. II. 11 tion, 
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i tion, ſhe grew delirious, and called every | 
= moment upon her parents, upon young : 
= Mortimer, and Lord Henry, to ſave her. 
1 Mrs. Mortimer, ſhocked at the ſtate : 
4 this charming girl was in, though ſhe 
4 | feared it was owing to her impropriety of | 
q conduct, ſent for Dr. Goodall, who exerted | 
= all his ſkill, and in a few days reſtored bis 
TS beautiful patient to life and reaſon. ; 
l F As ſoon as ſhe was perfectly ſenſible, 
ile requeſted to ſpeak to Mrs. Mortimer | 
_alone; when, with her uſual candour and 
noble ſincerity, ſhe gave the whole ac- I 
count of her conduct, with every particu- 
| I lar; not omitting the letter, and the heart 
| the had received. When ſhe finiſhed, the g 
laid the letter and the locket in Mrs. Mor- ih 
* > timer's lap, and hid her bluſhing face in WW . 
the bed clothes. Aſtoniſhed at this difin- th 
| tereſted conduct, Mrs. Mortimer felt ad- ke 
= miration and love ior this generous girl; "1 
it brought to her recollection her behavi- ex 


our 
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our RYE the pocket-book' and mimature 
picture. Whilſt her mind was taken up 
with theſe thoughts, poor Selina, ever dif: 
fident of herſelf, was RO unn! 1 
1 * At laſt Mrs. Mortinee . in 
her arms, and told her the nobleneſs of 
her mind had won her affections; and fie 
returned the letter and the locket, telling 
her, ſhe begged ſhe would anſwer the onc, 
and wear the other, aſſuring her, ſhe ſhould 
no longer object to her ſon's choice, as ſhe 
was convinced ſhe was too amiable for any N 
man to change, who had once been at- 
uched to her. 73 | MAN, 


| « Seling wanted ts lep ont of Bdajlio:'- 
fling herſelf at her benefactreſs's fect,” who 
would not permit it, but deſired that ſhe 
would endeavour to nel herſelf, and 
try to ſleep, as Mrs. Mortimer dreaded, in 
her weak ſtate, the effe& of fo many con- 
tending paſſions, and ſuch ſudden and un- 
expected happinefs. POT OR 

P 2 | | ce Se- 


oF 


5 ; 
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_ ©» Selina intreated Mrs. Mortimer to 
have the goodneſs to inform her parents of 
all the events that had happened, and her 
preſent happineſs in being under her pro- 
tection. She complied, adding, there was 
an apartment at their ſervice, and a hearty 
welcome, if they would come and ſee their 
mice amiable dau ghter. 


Skt, She informed Mr. Mortimer of all 
| theſe parkienlats, and he joined her in the 
opinion, that their ſon had made a moſt er- | 
| client choice. 


[7 750 Nothing eould exceed the unhappi- 
neſs of Fairland and his wife, when they, 
| | miſſed their beloved Selina from the grot- i 
to; it is not poſſible, to deſcribe their diſ- 
| trefs. At laſt they ſaw a letter, which 
| aur contained theſe words: : 


| | | 1 Wan » not. to ſee the Aha ed 1 
© vas of this n don't take the trouble 


we 6 5 


overcome her lovely patient, as yet too weak 
ſor luck exertions ; and therefore tenderly. 
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to try to find her, for long before you read 
this, ſhe will be out of rea | 


6 This confirmed their . and till 
they were blefled with the news from Mrs. 
Mortimer, all their inquiries had ben 


-- 


ſruitleſs. $ | . 


ce They ſet out inſtantly, and when they... 
arrived, they found their daughter walking, 7 
with the aſſiſtance of Mrs. Mortimer, in 

the beautiful wood near the houſe. Her 
mother flew and took her in her arms: 
neither could articulate for ſome minutes; 1 
at length they congratulated each other; 
e Selina ſaid. How can find words to 


xpreſs the obligations Fowe this good, 
this generous Lady? Never, my dear 


| mother, ſhould I have had the happi- 


neſs of ſeeing you again, had it not been 
for her. By this time Mrs. Mortimer ſaw: | 


that the warm tranſports of de would \ j 
ports grętitu e wo DE | 


7 
- * 


FP 3 | taking 
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taking her hand, led her to a thatched ſeat, 

which commanded a beautiful proſpet. 
* You muſt give your opinion of this, and 
ſome day before I part with you, you ſhall 

make a ſketch of it: this is a favourite ſpot 
of your friend George's, and Ido not doubt 
but we ſhall find your name carved upon 
7 Who trees. 


„This Finch brought bluſhes into her 
| checks, reſembling the new-blown roſe. 
Her mother was ſo amazed at what ſhe. 
| heard, ſhe. knew not what to ſay. Mrs, 
Mortimer turned to her with a ſmile; 1 
have invited yup and Mr. Fairland, my dear 
Madam, to conſult with you both in What 
manner we ſhall puniſh two very diſobe- 
dient children, your Selina and our George; 
for they have dared to exchange en 
but: our 0 ment n 10 ne 
e This ee de of: geuing b ber 
approbation, delighted Mrs. Fairland, and 


ſe was going to return her grateful thanks, 


2 4 4 CS” When 
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5 when the was again prevented by Mrs. 
Mortimer, continuing, Your charming 
daughter has thought proper to place fo 
much confidence in me, that the has told 
me all their ſecrets ; and the only penalty 
I have enjoined is, to allow her to kcep the 
| heart her worth has ſo deſervedly won ; | 
and Mr, Mortimer joins me in carneſtly 
deſiring to ſee them united.“ 


This happy party talked on, till they 
| were informed dinner Was ready, when 
they returned to the houſe, and at their, 
arrival found Lord Henry Carnarvan, whe. 
had rode over from his father's, to inquire | 
after his fair charge. When he ſaw her, 
be felt emotions he could with difficulty 
| conceal; but he never forgot his friend was 
devoted to her. He was ſurpriſed to ſee 
that ſhe had recovered her health and 
beauty ſo much. She thanked him, with 
gratitude and ſincerity, for all the anxiety 


| he had expreſſed on her account, and ſhe 1 
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inquired if he knew what was become of 
| * — 


ce He told her one of his ſervants had 

chaſtiſed him pretty ſeverely, which he de- 
ſerved; and he heard he was ſince gone 
abroad. He added, laughing, he believed 
he had little to fear from his reſentment, 

as he fancied he was not a very valiant 
knight errant. 


bs wn 

cc This gave her great pleaſure ; for ſhe. 
had a dreadful apprehenſion of being the 
cauſe of a duel. Henry's curiofity had 
been extremely excited by meeting our he- 
roine in ſuch an aw kard ſituation, though 
he had too much delicacy to aſk any queſ- 
tions. This was perceived by the good 


and diſcerning Mrs. Mortimer, who turned 


to Miſs Fairland, and faid, My dear child; 
| for fo I hope ſoon to call you, I will ſpare 


E you the pain of a diſagreeable recital, that 


only" ſerves to renew unpleaſant recollec- 
tions; though, ad Heaven, they have 
termi- | 
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| die ſo happily. But it is proper 
Lord Henry, who intereſts himfelf ſo 
warmly in George's concerns, ſhould be 
made acquainted with all the particulars 
of your romantic adventures ; - for no he- 
roine of a novel can give a finer deſcrip- 
tion of the enterprizing lover, the plot, and 
the carrying off, than you can; and if a 
more valorous knight than the one of the 
hunting ſquadron had * providentially 
come to your aid, and taken from the mon- 
ſter his prey, we never might have been ſo 
happy as we now are in the poſſeſſion of 
our dear Selina. She then gave * whole 
account. VOLT a < Co ELIA BITTY 
„ 60 Wer with a deep ſigh ſaid, though 
he muſt ever deteſt Winton for the vil- 
lainous manner he had taken to obtain ſueh 
a bleſſing as Miſs Fairland, yet he could 
not wonder at any man who knew her, 
wiſhing to make himſelf. agreeable to het. 
He ſaid this in ſo feeling a manner, that it 
confirmed Mrs, Mortimer in her, en, 
| F that 
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that he was deeply in love with her; and 
that was the reaſon ſhe had taken ſuch pains 
to inform him of the prior attachment *. 
a þ tween her and his friend. | 3 
01 8 
kf «He becarae 3 and abſent: he 
dedered his borſes ſoon after dinner was 
over, and returned to the caſtle. He went 
directly to his on apartment, out of ſpi- 
its, but reſolved to conquer a paſſion he 
faw was hopeleſs. In the midſt of this 
firuggle with. bimſelf, he heard a gentle 
ap at bis room door; his ſiſter appeared, 
and told him ſhe had ſtole away from the 
drawing- room to tell him there was a de- 
lightful family come to ſpend a week at 
the caſlle; Governor and Mrs. Fitzallen; 
one ſon, a captain in the army; and one 
laughter, Miſs Lucy. She is the lovelieſt 
ereature, ſaid the lively Lady Suſan, I ever 
' beheld: Henry, you will loſe: your heart. 
And pray, my pretty fiſter, what do you 
Mink of ker brother? for I am much miſ- 
taken if, by that bluſh, you do not think 
| 2834 1 him 
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Wa very charming too. Why, yes; no, 
pes, I rather think he is. Wal make haſte 
and dreſs yourfelf, and come down; for 
we are to make out a dance. This is our 
public day, and there are a w_ many. 
| prope below. Fe” 


| "11M He onal her commands, and when: 
he was introduced he really thought his 
fiſter had not done juſtice to the beauty of 

| Miſs Fitz allen; for 097 4 e he 1 
I had beheld her Sa N = 


| "8 She x was | Ay de accom · 
riſked and, in ſhort, the toute enſemble was . 
very enchanting. After ſupper they ſung ] 
catches; and when the one, Conte live 
with me, and be my love, was ſung; they 
involuntarily looked at each other, and: 
bluſhed. Captain Fitzallen was tall, had 
a fine manly expreſſi ve countenance, dark 
eyes, and white teeth © he was attentive, 
inſinuating, agreeable, and accompliſhed... 
He was captivated : at firſt fight with Lady. 
F 6 Suſan, 


| 
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Suſan, as ſhe was with him; conſequently: 
they mutually ſucceeded in. pleaſing each 
other. 115 


= 1 little, but a pretty figure; 
very lively, and her countenance was rather 
engaging, than regularly beautiſul. She 


bad fine dark eyes, a beautiful hand and 


arm; ; and was, in all reſpects, extremely 
pleaſing. The Duke and Ducheſs fondly 
loved her, and indulged her in every wiſh. 
She was their only daughter, and the Mar- 
quis of Worthing and Lord Henry their 
only ſons. Phe former was abroad at Bruſ- 


ſels, as our Ambaſſador. His brother had 


wiſhed to be in the army, but as he was 
heir to a large fortune, the D. would 


4 not conſent. 


rt 3 Fitzallen was returned from 
bis government of Pondicherry in the Eaſt 


11 Indies, with an immenſe fortune, honour- 


ably acquired. He had now returned to 
—__ to ſcttle with his family, and his 
| deſire 
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| define was, to purchaſe. an eſtate in the 
nei ighbourhood of his old friend, the Duke 
of Luncarty. This was equally agreeable 
to every individual of each la | 
16 The 1 was s ſpent very 1 
in riding, walking, water parties, concerts, 
balls, and py amuſement that could be 


. 0 « One one FA 12 0 a N to fail upon 
the ſea, in a veſſel Lord Henry had built 
for that purpoſe; and they carried a cold 
dinner, and a band of muſic on board the 
| Phænir. The weather was fine, the ſez 
calm, and every thing conſpired to make 
the ſcene enchanting. The whole com- 
pany were charmed, and felt, that this 
not only deſerved the name, but was in re- 


ality a party of pleaſure, of the moſt de- 


kghtful kind. Lord Henry and the Cap- 
tain, tranſported with the looks and con- 
e of r choſen raue, ſeized 


| 
| 
i 
| 
; 
| 
' 
| 
. 


and —_—— their” children's CHOKE. 
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this opportunity of _ them their: ö 
bands and hearts. 


cc That girls, having no idea 
of coquetry, candidly acknowledged they 
were happy in the conqueſt they had made 


| of t two ſach ure e 


Li 


ce The Duke and the mn both ſaw 


3% 


uche party eititddledt to Bividere Caf: 
Wo in high fpirits, and they determined to 
give a maſqued ball. The cards were wrote, 


And ſent all round the country. The young 


ladies took upon them to make, and direct 
all the decorations. The ball-room was 
twiſted with myrtles, jeffamine and wood- 
bines were intermixed with orange and le- 


mon trees in full bloom. It was illumi- 


nated with lamps of various colours; tents | 
were pitched in the park; French horns. 


and clarinets were diſperſed in many places. 
Aﬀ the tenants' daughters were dreſſed in a 


kind 
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kindof uniform of white muſlin, with green 

 faſhes; ſtraw hats, with bands of flowers 

| freſh gathered, diffuſing their fragrance, 

and bouquets in their boſoms. The young 

men were in green, each mm wo 
| ROE laſs in his * 133 


"0 There were ien chimney · 
ſweepers, fortune; tellers, gipſeys, dancers, 
vabobs, friars, nuns, fultanas, &ec. &c. 

Mrs. Mortimer, who thought this gay ſeene 
might amuſe Selina, inſiſted upon her ac- 
cepting the invitation; and they all went 
together, in the character of Derby and 
Joan, a Quaker and his wife, and a fhep- 
herdeſs. It was a delightful entertain- 
ment, and the daneing had begun, when 
a ſhepherd walked in, whoſe figure and ad- 
dreſs pleaſed every body. He wandered 
about, without attaching bimſelf to any 
particular party, till he met with the char. 
ing fern * was in arch of. EL -. 


. 
ot k 17 2 22 N 


N 
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{66 She was ſitting penſive in a beautiful 


alcove, admiring the daſhing of the waves 


againft the ſhore. He approached her, 


and preſſed her to dance; ſhe refuſed, and 


after an intereſting converſation, he could 
no longer reſiſt diſcovering to her he was 


her dear and conſtant Mortimer. The 


happineſs was complete when he diſcovered 
himſelf to his own and her parents. But 
they all agreed to keep the ſecret, which 
gave him an opportunity of teaſing his 
n. Lord Henry, and puzzling all the 


4 
9 


ih = He * informed his lovely Selina, ® 
had received a kind letter. from his father, 


permitting him to return, and approving 


his choice. He had travelled night and 


day ever ſince; and when he arrived at the 
Lodge, he heard the whole party were 


| gone to the maſquerade at the Caſtle: he 


inquired her dreſs, and he determined 
to be in — 40 Gant it and as ſoon as it 


AS could 
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could be got, he followed the much. loved 
party. 


„Next day he viſited at the Caſtle in 
his own character, and explained all the 
confuſion he had occaſioned. $45 


| ce The time now foon arrived to join 
theſe hands in wedlock : it was ſettled, that 
the marriages ſhould all take place in the 
Duke's chapel. The day was fixed, and 
three more beautiful brides, or three hand- 
ſomer bridegrooms, could not be ſeen. The 
day paſſed off with j joy and __— to all 
Pome 
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upon Lord Henry. The Governor gave his 
daughter thirty thouſand pounds: Mr. 
Mortimer gave his ſon and the charming 
Selina, two thouſand pounds per annum. 
The Governor preſented her with ſome very 


fine jewels. The Duke gave Lady Suſan 
thirty thouſand pounds, and their two rin 
fathers made this "WY day a jubilee ; 

and 
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and 10 every tenant's daughter, who had 
IJ accepted a lover, they gave fortunes ſuita- 
| ble to their ſituations, and married them. 


4 Thos turned out the ſeveral adven- 
tures of theſe generous good people ; which 4 

is one Glance of many, ſhewing that good 
morals, good principles, candour, inte- 
grity, and ſteadineſs, are the beſt ſounda- 
tion to build happineſs upon, even in this 
Hfe; and ſooner or later will always be re- 

| warded, | A 0 


* * 
. 
- - i » * 
0 « q > 


E | | Whilſt Mrs. Manſel and Matilda were 
| thus beguiling time, and amufing them- 

felves at Newton Lodge, Edmund fulfilled 
bis intention I e Tn 1 drool to erty mo- 
- * With trembling Umbe, and a beating 
Heaft, he entered her little ſhop in Picca- 


Gly. A . woman ſtood behind the 
3 dt 15, * 9 | counter; 
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counter; who; on his 1 inquiring for Mrs, 
Groves, went immediately to call her. 


A very decent elderly woman appeared. 
Edmund attempted to fpeak, but was too 
much overcome with a variety of undeſeri- 
p bable emotions, to be able to articulate a 


word. . | | = 2 


Mrs. Groves was a'woman of great hu- 
manity, and though ſhe knew not who the 
ſtranger was, he appeared ill, which was 
ſufficient to intereſt her in his behalf. She 
begged he would walk into the parlour, 
while ſhe bid her daughter bring the 9 
tleman a en of water. | 


He accepted her offer, and aſter a little 
while, his ſpirits growing more compoſed, 
he ſummoned” reſolution to explain the 
cauſe of his viſit; I believe; Madam, 
| faid he, © you got a note yeſterday to in- 
form you I was to call here this morning,” 


1 
4 7 .& 


66 Good 
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«© Good God! Sir, are you Mr. Raw 
fort! 27 


«] am,” he replied, © the perſon Who 
has ſo long uſurped that name; but the 
myſtery is now explained. Lady Beaufort, 
on her death-bed declared the truth; and 
I now come to pay you the duty and af- 
fection of a fon.” 


_ He dropped on his knees before her. 
The good woman folded her arms about 
him; God Almighty bleſs you, Sir l“ ſaid 
the; © it is many years fince I have ſeen 
you; for you was but a little boy when I 
left Yorkſhire. But let me aſk you one 
queſtion; if you are indeed the perſon you 
tell me, you have on your right arm a ſcar ;" 
„ have,” ſaid he ſtripping up his ſleeve; 
«jt is a mark 1 have always ſuppoſed [ 
> bes was hard with, for I neyer . how 


6 No, 


| 

x 

ö > 

' - 5 p 

| * 

| 4 . - 
: 4 * 

LY 

: * 
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7 N o, Sus replied Mrs. Groves, © it 
was a hurt you received when you was an 
man.” 


« Is that young woman I ſaw juſt now 


| your daughter,” ſaid Edmund 7 1 long to 


embrace my ſiſter, and to ſhew to her and 
you, that I feel the affection of a ſon and 
brother. Firſt, however, I would with to 
know, how you came to part with me? 
it muſt, ſurely, have been ſome extraor- 
dinary motive, that could induce you to ſell 
your child,” 


« To ſell my child !” interrupted Mrs. 
Groves; © God forbid I ſhould ever think 
of ſuch a thing!” 


[: « Did you not ſell me to Lady Beau- 
15 ?” exclaimed the aſtoniſhed Edmund. 


C Yes,” 1 ſhe, 661 ſold vou to N 
Beaufort; but you are not my child.” 


Hea- 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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| 


e Heavens! what do I hear ? are you 


a - 


not my 1 ? who then is? 


ws That I am not your mother,“ an- 
ſwered Mrs. Groves, I well know; but 


| is, I cannot inform you. All I can tel! 
| 6 you ſhall hear.” 


(1rd threw himſelf into a chair, and 
"> extreme perturbation prepared to bear 
Mrs. Groves 8 account. 


It is now,” faid ſne, about five and 


: twenty years ſince that young woman, 


the only child I ever had, was born. My 


huſband: was abſent, having gone to take 


poſſeſſion of a. farm about fifty miles off; 
and I was to follow him, whenever I was 

able to travel. Sitting one evening alone 
in my cottage, my brother, John Brown, 
who was ſootman at that time in a gentle- | 
man's family, came haſtily in with a ſmall 


baſket in his hand, in which lay an infant 


boy faſt aſleep. Aſk no queſtions, my 
8944 ” * ſiſter, 
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ſiſter, faid he, I was bid to deſtroy this 
child, but I cannot; take him, and take 
this purſe of gold, which was to have been 
the price of my crime: do what you will 
with it; the blood of the ſweet innocent 
ſhall not lie at my door. Farewell, I muſt 
be gone.“ He leſt me inſtantly, and I was 
in ſuch amaze, I could ſcarce believe that 
what had paſſed was any thing but a dream. 
The purſe of gold however was in my hand, 
and the crying of the child ſoon convinced 
me it was reality. 15 opened the baſket, 
the infant continued ſcreaming, and I fan- 
cied its cries proceeded from pain ; on exa- 
mination, I found my conjectures right; 
a large pin had been made uſe of, to faften 
themantle in which the infant was wrapped, 
and the point of it had ſadly hurt your little 
arm. It bled very much, but I bound it up as 
well as I could; and putting yon to my 
breaſt, youſ| uckedvery heartily, and thenfell 
aſleep. Upon looking at, your clothes, I | 
found them very fine; and the pin ſhone 
10 > 6 1 fancied it muſt be diamonds.” 


I put 
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I put it carefully by, and fearing if my 


huſband knew of the money, he would 
never reſt till it was all ſpent, I determined 
to keep the whole a ſecret from him, and 
gave it out I had been brought to bed of 
twins. My ſtory was believed, and when 
my girl was a month old, I ſet out to join 


my huſband, whoſe new farm was on Sir 


Thomas Beaufort's eſtate. 


3 1 had not hom at hooks but a few days, 


when Lady Beauſort's houſekeeper came 


to ſee me: ſhe ſeemed vaſtly charmed with 
te children, particularly you; and one 
day, after talking a great deal upon the 
difficulty I might have in providing for 

| twins, at length, making me take an oath ” 
of ſecrecy, ſhe informed me of Lady Beau- 
fort's wiſh to have a boy, and that ſhe 
| would give me a hundred guineas down 
for mine. I heſitated; but aſked, if ! 
might not conſult my huſband ; > this was 
agreed to, after he alſo had taken an oath 
of ſecrecy. He v Was s pleaſed with the pro- 


poſal, | 
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poſal, Wich R thought would be the 


making of all the family; and 1 agreed to 


it the cafier, asT thought i it a good way of 
providing for you, without ie wy | 


own child” by 


' W i * C * 
„neee 3 


„ What was the gentleman 5 name,” 


Aid Edmund, “ that your brother' __ 


with at that time 2 


7 


te idea Sir, I cannot recollect.“ 3 


© Where is your brother 45 : 


& Alas! ! Sir, I 1 not; he inge! in 
a recruiting party that very night aſter he 
left me, and I have never heard any thing 


/ 


of him ſince.” | 


Edmund fat for ſome time in a mournful 
ſilence, revolying i in his mind the events 


he had juſt heard. At length, he aroſe ; 
and after aſſuring Mrs. Groves. of the gra- 


titude he felt to her brother and her, for 


Vor. II. EE the 
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the preſervation: of his life, he intreated 
that ſhe would endeayour to find out what 


Was become of her brother, and recollect, 
if poſlible, with whom he had lived at the 


time ſhe mentioned. He was then leaving 


the room, when ſhe ſuddenly called him 
back, and ſaid, that the money ſhe had 
got with him ſhould be returned, as ſoon 
as the profits of her little ſhop would per- 
mit and here, Sir, is the pin I mentioned 


(taking it from her houſewife; where ſhe 


aid ſhe had always kept it, and preſented 
it to him. It was a very fine ſapphire in 


* of a heart, ſet round with brilliants. 


|” 8 hie faid he, «I will wh it may 


be a means, perhaps, of one day diſcovering 
my birth, and reſtoring to my parents, if 
yet they live, their long-loſt child. The 
money however is your own; keep it as a 
reward for your humanity to an unfortu- 
ngte infant, thrown upon the mercy of 
Your, brother. I truſt 1 may one day have 


S 


it in my tries to add to the ſum; but ne- 


101 ds 1 
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ver will I diminiſh it. So ſaying, he hur- 
ried out of the ſhop, and returning to Sir 
Thomas Beaufort, related to that gentle- 
man the extraord e he 8 . | 
had o with Mrs. W ; 30 Them a 


Si W likened with þ atthntion's and 
examining the pin, obſerved, from its va- 
ue, it muſt have belonged to ſome perſon 
of conſequence, and was too remarkable 
not to be immediately recogniſed. I would 
have you wear it, who knows, but it may 
at ſome lucky moment, lead to the know- 
ledge of your family, by attracting the eyes 
of the nern who Gans: it i _ mantle. 


2-6; Aſter fine 18 kh ——— aid 
Edmund, as he placed it in the boſom 
of his ſhirt; * fear it is extremely 
unlikely I ſhould ever be. ſo fortunate. 
perhaps,“ continued he, © my parents may 
not with to acknowledge me—the: off. 
ring, probably, of illicit De andi in the 

e it 
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death.“ | 
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firſt n of Wy: exiſtence, fleyotcd to 


196 The Providence that wks hitherto pre- 
PERRY you, my dear boy, that ſaved you 
from the cruel fate that awaited your ear- 
lieſt days, and placed you in a fituation 


where you have received an education not 


unworthy an exalted birth, will, I firmly 


_ truſt, ſtill continue to watch over you. 


You have every reaſon; from the events 


| of your paſt life, to truſt in the care of 


—— | 


% 


Sir Tha. Beaufort ia :aformed hin 
that Mr. Carlton had poſitively refuſed to 


make any compenſation for the expence 
he had been at in opening the lead-mine 
on the Woodland eſtate ; but had infiſted 


upon having the eſtate clear of all incum- 
brances, agreeable to the letter of the will. 
« 'This,”- faid the worthy Baronet, *< will 


come extremely heavy upon me, and I 
ſear I ſhall be obliged to ſell great part, il 
7 ky not 


10 
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not the whole ol my own eſtate, to Pay off | 


the mortgages.” 


| 


of my fortune, as well as of Lady Beau- 
fort's, I made no difficulty of burdening 


the Beaufort eſtate, to improve that of 
Woodland. This would have been ex-- 


tremely advantageous, had you really been 


my ſon, but as things have nes out, it | 
is a moſt unfortunate affair. | . 


ce What | a confuſion. 8 diſtreſs hike 
that poor woman cauſed, by giving way to 


| her revenge for Mr. Denham's refuſal 1. 
Her conduct, and the reſult of it, gives a 


ſtrong proof of the neceſſity of regulating 
our paſſions, 'and confining them within 
the bounds 6f reaſon and moderation.” | 


Edmund finding t that Sir Tina Beau- 
fort was upon the point of ruin in conſe- 
quence of what he had done through af- 
lection to him; took, in deſpair, the re- 

683 ſolution 


« For as L looked upon you as fole heir 
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ſolution that he ſhould no longer remait a 
burden upon that excellent man. Ie de- 


termined rather to abandon his country, 


and even to forſake his Matilda; and ac. 
cCordingly he wrote to her a letter, in which 
he deeply lamented his cruel fate, which had 
again clouded over his every hope of hap- 
pineſs. Never,” ſaid he; © my, beloved 
Matilda, will, I impoſe upon the genero- 
ſity of your nature, by ſoliciting a continu- 
ance of your regard, for ſo unfortunate a 
ue as mas 


9 Whüft 1 bad a name, a dt ſup 
poſe myſelf the child of honeſt induſtry; 
when you nobly offered to ſhare with me 
the ſmall pittance my exertions might pro- 

cure, I blefled you for your goodneſs, and 
ſtill looked forward with hope to ſome 
future day when the acquiſition of a com- 


petence might permit me to call you mine. 


But now every hope is vaniſhed, and tor- 
ture as it is to my heart to make the re- 


gueſt, IL muſt intreat you to forget me,— 
Be 
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Z Be happy with ſome more fortunate man; 


who has a name to offer you, which you 
need not bluſh to accept; whilſt I, in 


ſome far diſtant land, nouriſh my ill- 


fated paſſion for the lovelieſt of her ſex; 
and weary Heaven with "POO for TO 


Tj] 


F 


| The reſolntion of Edmund was pak to 
join a detachment of recruits which were 
ſoon to fail for the Eaſt Indies; he would 
not, however, inform Sir Thomas of his 
intentions, as he well knew how many 
friendly arguments he would uſe to induce 
him to alter them. “ I have uninten- 
tionally injured that good man,” ſaid he to 
himſelf, “but too much; I will no longer 
be a burden upon him; the unfortunate 


impoſition which has been ſo long ſucceſs- 


fully practiſed, will, I fear, irreparably 
injure his fortune; he, I know, will 


anxiouſly wiſh to aſſiſt me, if I tell him f 
mY plans; ; I will therefore RO in A 41 


G " 9 
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and no longer treſpaſs on hy bounty and 
breit of the beſt of men.“ 


1 


He IK wrote a letter * Sir Thomas, 


eren the reaſons of his abrupt de- 


parture, lamenting the ſad neceſſity he 
felt himſelf under of quitting his friend 
and benefactor, and one whom he ever 
ſhould regard with the love and affection 
of the moſt duteous ſon to the beſt of fa- 


I I; © 


p OR the recruits were -already at Ply- 1 


mouth, and waited only for a fair wind, 
Edmund had no time to loſe. He ſet out 
from London that very day in the Exeter 
coach; as the ſpecdieſt method of convey- 


ance; but with all the expedition he could 


uſe, he arrived too late at Plymouth, the | 
tranſports had all ſailed the evening be- 
fore, under en for the Eaſt Indies; 
ö and as the wind was eaſterly, it was 
N Nh that time n were clear ol the 
1 | This 


„ 


| 
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This was a ſevere diſappointment to Ed- 
res he walked along the road leading 
from the town to the dock, in melancholy 
ſadneſs, revolving in his mind the various 
events of his paſt life, and in doubtful 
ſuſpenſe what 1185 to Wü N for ans 
future. 


nl was loſt in thought, when a voice 
demanding charity aſſailed his ears. Al- 
ways ready to relieve the diſtreſſed, he had 
put his hand into his pocket, before he 
recollected the "wy low fate of | os | 


finances. 


He looked up, and beheld an old ſol- 
dier, whoſe weather-beaten face and 
wooden leg, pleaded his cauſe with Ed- 
mund more powerfully than his reiterated 
petition; he gave him a ſhilling, and re- 
ceived many bleſſings in return for his 
bounty? He had not proceeded far, When 
again the old ſoldier's voice attracted his 
attention z - he turned round, and perceived 
7. G '5 the 
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"the poor man hobbling after him as well 


as he could, and calling him to ſtop. Ed- 
mund returned towards him; Here is a 
| pocket-book, Sir,” aid the old ſoldier, 

c which I believe you have dropt.“ 


No,“ ſaid Edmund, taking it in his 


hand, © it is not mine, but probably the 
owner cannot be far off, Here friend,” 
continued he, is another ſhilling for 
your honeſty, and if I diſcover the owner, 


and there is any reward for finding the 


pocket-book, you ſhall hear from me. 
Where ſhall I find * 12 


God bleſs 8 ſaid the poor 
man, L am well known about _ town 
» the name of, A N 


ls more - left t6 „ himſelf, 
examined the packet-book, for ſome elue 


to guide him in reſtoring it to its owner; 
the lock was very handſome, and of gold, 


with a cypher of Li C. and a, coronet. 
2 Satisfied 
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Satisfied that this outward mark was ſuf- 
ficient to enable him to find the perſon- 
whoſe property it was, he put it in his 
pocket, and returned to the Fountain inn 
at Plymouth, determined to inquire for 
any recruiting party in the neighbour- 
hoods and inliſt in the firſt he met e 


Wnt was going to make theſe ;nautinies 100 

one of the waiters, when he ſaw a very, 
handſome travelling coach in the inn yard, 
with the ſame cypher and coronet that 
was on the pocket-book. He immedi- 

_ ately gueſſed they belonged to the ſame- 
perſon; . he aſked whoſe equipage that 
was, and was informed the Marchioneſs - 
of Clarville had arrived a fe days before 
in a veſſel from Liſbon, and was to pur- 
ſue her journey to E early next 
| nnn 


: 1 61 0108 2 
e nn the e tos: 
the waiter, and bid him tell the: lady a 
* man had found it upon thei high 
Ss road . 
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road about half a mile from town. The 
waiter returned in a few minutes, and 
told gm + — Wilkie to 
ſee him.” | 


He n waited on ber, and was 
introduced to a very elegant woman of 
middle age, but who had the remains of 
having been uncommonly handſome ; her 
. however, bore the marks 
of penſive melancholy, for which her 
mourning dreſs ſeemed in ſome meaſure to 

Her Ladyſhip, who had been prepared 
to ſee an object of charity, was ſomewhat 
ſarpriſed at the entrance of Edmund, whoſe 
fine perſon and graceful addreſs augen We 
a man of faſhion. Lox 


: She roſe to receive him, and made an 
apology for the liberty ſhe had taken in 
requeſting his company, but that ſne had 
been informed a W man nun her 

f p | pocket- 
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pocket- bock, and ſhe had wiſhed to give 
him a reward for his honeſty. 


Rim coloured at his conſtious po- 
verty, but informed her of the old ſoldier, 
upon whoſe account 10 had ſent her the 
meſſage. LE. | | 


The prepoſſeſſing manners of Edmund 
had their uſual effect, and the Marchioneſs 
found herfelf unaccountably intereſted” 
about a young man whoſe 1 Was 
ſo very os 


She big; as an accident bad nals 
ber the pleaſure of a viſit, that he would 
prolong it by ſtaying to tea. He ac- 
cepted her invitation, and his converſation. 
confirmed the favourable impreſſion the 
firſt fight of her viſitor had made. 


He, on his part, was no leſs charmed 
with the Marchioneſs, to whom he already 
felt he could open his heart, and intruſt 

UL 1 1 all 


7 
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all his cares and perplexities, as to an old 
| friend. 


She ſoon gave him an opportunity of 
doing ſo, by requeſting to know if he was 
an inhabitant of Plymouth, or * like 


herſelf, a paſſen ger. 


& Alas!” ſaid he, I am, indeed, a 
paſſenger! a wanderer on the face of the 
earth! The child of unknown parents, 
purchaſed when an infant by a lady, who 
introduced me into a rich and reſpectable 
family as her ſon. I was educated as the 
heir of affluence, and the ſucceſsful impoſ- 
tare was not diſcovered, till ſhe on her 
death- bed confeſſed the fact. The excel- 
lent man who had for ſo many years looked 
on himſelf as my father, with ſentiments 
unaltered, by the diſcovery, treated me 
with unabated affection. But his fortune 
vas likely to ſuffer ſo ſeverely by the fraud 
his lady had practiſed, that I determined 
no longer to be a burthen on his goodneſs, 
1 | | J - T0E 
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or to treſpaſs on his bounty for what I 
knew he could fo ill ſpare; I reſolved to go 
as a volunteer to the Eaſt Indies, and came 
here with that intention ; but my un- 
lucky fate purſues me, all the ſhips failed 
yeſterday morning. I am ſtill, however, 
Cha on going to the Eaſt Indies. 


$6 "Suck, Madam, is the ſketch, of my 
life, which the kind condeſcenfion you 
haye treated me with, has emboldened me 
to communicate, and 1 truſt your good. 
neſs will pardon the liberty I have taken 
in troubling you with an account of events 
that . in no way be intereſting to 
you.“ 


—— — — — 
—— ue Es ES * 


* 
— — ——— ——— — 


Nor. Excuſe me, Sir,” 2 the Mar- 
chioneſs, with emotion, 2 feel an inte- 
reſt i in your welfare, for which, ſtranger 
as you are to me, I can only account by 
the ſtrong reſemblance you. bear to a dear 

| lamented friend, a ſince i in Heaven l“ 


She rde. her eyes, # and rior ſome mo- 
ty. « "0 bk ments 


, Q ed om WO "_ — 
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ments filent ; at length ' with faultering 
voice ſhe added, © The ſtory you have 
told me has affected my ſpirits; I muſt 
take leave of you for this evening; but let 
me intreat to ſee you at breakfaſt to-mor- 
o morning; by that time I may have 
thought of ſomething for your advantage. 
Miſtreſs of fortune far beyond either my 
wants” or wiſhes, I know no other plea- 
fare from my wealth than that of making 
others happy. Yet &er Ju 80, let me in- 
1 1 n name 5 . 


1 


I was ekriiened Edmund,” teplled he; ; 
« it is the only n. name I know I have a Mgt 


52 


: 
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i 

1 

1 

- 
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The Marchioneſs regretted ſhe had re- 
called unpleaſant thoughts by her queſtion; 
and i in fome meaſure to divert his attention 
from his own misfortunes, ſhe talked of the 
- ola ſoldier, who had found her pocket- 
book; and hearing what a miſerable object 


. he he The faid the would ſee him beſore 


= 
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| ſhe ſet out the next day, and give him * 
wifle for his honeſty. 0165: 


Edmund then withdrew; but C er he re- 
tired to the chamber prepared for him, he 
went in queſt of Corporal Trim, whom he 
found near the place where he had left him; 
gathering water-crefſes in a little baſket, 
which he told Edmund he had juſt pur- 
chaſed with part of the money he had given 
him. God bleſs your hotiour,” aid he; 
0 my wounds have made me very infirm, 
and I can do little for myſelf; but I am 
gathering a few creſſes to ſell in town, and 
now this baſket looks ſo neat and clean, it 
will "oy. _ to oy them.” 1 


- 74 Well * aid Edmund, I Have 1858 
ſome good news for you; 1. the book you 
found belonged to a lady, who deſires you 
vill come to the Fountain early to-morrow. 

morning, and ſhe will ide 75 ſomething 
for _ * 


He 


. 
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He then returned to: the "Tongs and aſter 
1 * on a dry cruſt of bread, and a 


| draught of ſmall beer, he went to bed; 


and, tired out with the fatigues of the day, 


he ſlept very ſound till near ten o'clock next 


morning. He had defired to be called 
early,” but the waiter not thinking. him a 
perſon of great conſequence, had never 


thou ght more of his orders. 


"ho: was wemul. to find it fo late, and bur ⸗ 


| ried on his clothes, in order to keep his ap- 
pointment with, the Marchioneſs, whoſe 
carriage, as he perceived from the window, 


was preparing for HOPE >" | 


He ſent_his e nd was  inflantly 


adagtied; The Marchioneſs had, break- 


fafted; and chiding him gently for his want 


of punctuality, ſmiling, ſaid, it was ap- 
parent he had not thought ſo much of her, 


as ſhe had done of him. I have ſome in- 
tereſt at the War-Office,” continued ſhe; ; 


and have no doubt but Ic can a cafily procure 
V» 
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vou a commiſſion in a regiment-at home, 
if you ſtill hold your determination of going 
into the army.” He faid he preferred that 
profeſſion to any other; at the ſame time 
he would rather go abroad. | 
„We will talk of that afterwards,” re- 
plied ſhe; © but you muſt not run away 
in this manner from all your friends. The 
excellent man you ſpoke of laſt night ought 
tothe conſulted i in your future deſtination; 
believe me, it is falſe delicacy makes you 
fly from him; and, through fear of being 
a burden on his bounty, you wound his 
friendly heart by your abſence: return, 
then, to the friends who love you, and 
give them the higheſt gratification a gene- 
rous mind can know, an opportunity of 
mewing their en and regard.” 2 


5 * mind, diſcompoſed by e | 
for misfortunes, does not yet ſee things in 

their true light: but ] think I may venture 
to predict, you will one day be convinced, 


that 


— 
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that your having been prevented going a 


volunteer to the Eaſt Indies, which you 4 


now look on as ill luck, a moſt fortunate 
circumſtance. Providence ' often decides 
better for us than we could do for ourſelves, 
which reflection ought to prevent our mur- 
murs, when our beſt-laid ſchemes wy dif- 
„ eee * ks | 


: The amiable Marchioneſs! ſoon brought 
Edmund to acknowledge the juftice of her 
opinion: he gave her, as the requeſted, a 
direction to Sir Thomas Beaufort; ſhe af- 
ſured him his bufineſs ſhould be her firſt 
care whenever ſhe got to town: But, * 
ſaid ſhe, as you can have nothing now to 
detain you here, you will, 1 hope, be in 
London nearly as ſoon as me. I beg you | 
will call at my houſe, in St. James' 8-ſquare, 
the moment you arrive; when I hope to 
have ſome good OS to communicate to 
Jod. 7355 22-1 | ae Tex | 
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She then gave him a guinea for the old 


ſoldier, who had not yet made his appear- 


ance; and Edmund, with the moſt grate- 
ful thanks for her Kindneſs, handed the 
Marchioneſs into her bann, and WR 
her a good Journey. 


| When the equipage, attended by two 
ſervants, drove from the inn; Edmund ſtood 
with folded arms, liſtening to the decreaſ- 
ing ſound of the wheels, till rouſed from 
his reverie by the waiter, aſking if he choſe 
to breakfaſt. Though never leſs diſpoſed 
to eat, yet knowing he muſt call for ſome- 
thing, he gave orders accordingly ; - and; 
defiring he might ſce Corporal Trim when- 
ever he came, he threw himſelf into the 
chair the Marchioneſs had Juſt quitted, re- 
calling to mind every word and look of 
that intereſting woman, to whom he found. 
himſelf attracted by Powerful, though 
unaccountable ſympathy; and indulging 
hopes, that n ber patronage and aſ- 
fiſtance, 
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that your having been prevented going a 
volunteer to the Eaſt Indies, which you 
now look on as ill luck, a moſt fortunate 
circumſtance. Providence often decides 
better for us than we could do for ourſelves, | 
which reflection ought to prevent our mur- 
murs, when our beſt-laid ſchemes are diſ- 
„ eee 3 


| The amiable Marchioneſs ſoon but 
Edmund to acknowledge the juftice of her 
opinion : he gave her, as ſhe requeſted, a 
direction to Sir Thomas Beaufort ;' ſhe aſ- 
ſured him his buſineſs ſhould be her firſt 
care whenever ſhe got to town : ** But, < 
ſaid ſhe, © as you can have nothing now to 
detain you here, you will, I hope, be in 
London nearly as ſoon as me. I beg you 
will call at my houſe, in St. James's-ſquare, 
the moment you arrive; when I hope to 
have ſome good news to communicate to 


* 
She 
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She then gave him a guinea for the old 
ſoldier, who had not yet made his appear- 
ance; and Edmund, with the moſt grate- 

ful thanks for her kindneſs, handed the 
Marchionels into her carriage, and withed 
her a good Journey. 7 | 


When the equipage, attended by two 
| ſervants, drove from the inn, Edmund ſtood 
with folded arms, liſtening to the decreaſ- 
ing ſound of the wheels, till rouſed from 
his reverie by the waiter, aſking if he choſe 
to breakfaſt. Though never leſs diſpoſed 
| to eat, yet knowing he muſt call for ſome- 
thing, he gave orders accordingly; and, 
defiring he might ſee Corporal Trim when- 
ever he came, the threw himſelf into the 
Chair the Marchioneſs had juſt quitted, re- 
calling to mind every word and look of 
that intereſting woman, to whom he found 
himſelf attracted by powerful. though 
unaccountable ſympathy ; and indulging 
hopes, that a ber patronage and aſ- 
| fiſtance, 
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fiance, he might one day, perhaps, be 


enabled to look up to his Matilda. 


That fair object of his meditations, and 
tendereſt wiſhes, we left at Newton Lodge, | 
with her friend, Mrs. Manſel. 


Upon this very day, as it happened, 
theſe two ladies were ſitting at work in the 
parlour, with little Harriet, when a ſer- 
_ vant acquainted Matilda a gentleman in- 
quired for her. She, in whoſe thoughts 
only two men had any place, as this could 
not be her father, fancied it muſt be Ed- + 
mund. It did not occur to either of them, 
that Edmund was not likely to have an- 
nounced himſelf in ſo formal a manner; 
and Mrs. Manſel, reading the thoughts of 
Matilda in her animated features, de- 
ſired the gentleman might be ſhewn in; 
and telling ber fair friend, with a ſmile, ſhe 
would return in a few minutes, ſhe took 
Harriet's hand, and quitted the room. 


Matilda 
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Matilda endeavoured to recover the 
ſudden flurry her ſpirits had been thrown, 
in, by the unexpected hope of ſecing Ed- 
mund; when, anxiouſly looking at the 
opening door, her diſappointment was 
mixed with ſurprize, to behold an entire 

ſtranger. | 


He appeared of middle age ; his figure 
majeſtic, and his countenance wore the 
impreſſion of grief, ſoftened into reſig- 
nation by the flow hand of tige. 


Fc You, Madam, 1 preſume, are Miſs 

Leeſon,” ſaid he, advancing towards her. 

The ſtrong likeneſs you bear your mother 
tells me I am right. 


Matilda bowed aſſent, and begged him 
to be ſeated: he proceeded : 


7 Your father,” I am told, is not here ?” 


10 | 1 | 4 No, 
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64 No, * he went to London ſome lit- 
tle time ago.” 


4 It is very unluckly,“ ſaid the ſtranger: 
then after a few moments pauſe Did 
you ever hear you had an uncle?“ 


Fes, Sir, I have often "TO" my father 
lament the untimely fate of a brother of my 
3 s, who died before I was born. 
4 So it was wh; ſo it has been thought,” 
interrupted the ſtranger ; „but, in me, 
Miſs Leeſon, you behold that long-loſt, 
e uncle.“ 


| att and doubt kept Matilda 
filent; her eyes were fixed on the ſtran- 
ger: his was not a countenance of deceit, 
yet ſhe heſitated to credit his extraordinary 

aſſertion. 


60 J ſee,” ſaid he, J am not believed, 


nor can 1 wonder at it—here, then (taking 
a mi- 


r 
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a miniature from his boſom). bere i is a pie- 


ture you may know.“ 


6c it! is my mother!“ exclaimed Matilda, 
uch as my earlieſt memory preſerves her 
ſeatures in my heart. The dreſs, too, is in 
all reſpects the ſame as ore my father has; 
and were not the ſetting different, I ſhould 
almoſt think 'twas his.” 

1 
If this indeed belongs to you; if this 


bleſt ſaint (preſſing the picture with du- 
teous reverence to her lips) was your ſiſter, 


I am indeed your niece. Yet wonder 
ſeizes all my faculties; it ſeems ſo range, 
ſo unaccountable. 


« Oh! Sir, will you forgive me ? that 


though my heart acknowledges the rela- 


tionſhip, amazement ſtill holds me in ſuſ- 


penſe, and checks the full belief your 


words, your looks, your actions claim. 
Will you indulge my curioſity, and tell 
me where you have been concealed theſe 

"Vee BB. | || H many 


- 
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many years, and how you now come 


here! 1 


21 The Gra part of your queſtion,” ſaid | 
the ſtranger, © ſhall be anſwered at a future 
period ; at preſent Iwill only explain my 
ſudden appearance here. 


1 1 was ig Aud France, on board 
a merchantman, when a ſtorm drove us 
on this coaſt. The veſſel ran aground on 
a ridge of rocks, above a mile from ſhore, 
and no hopes remained of ſaving her, or 
the cargo. When the ſailors found ſhe 
muſt go to pieces, they put out their boat 
with intention to make for Torbay. Al- 
ready half the crew had entered the boat, 

hen a heavy ſwell daſhed her againſt the 


ide of the ſhip: ſhe ſunk, and we faw 


ur unhappy companions no more. The 
| ſhades of evening were now coming on, 
and I propofed to the few failors that ſtill 


remained, to. ſtay upon, the wreck till the 
morning's dawn. But their Captain was 
= no 


OW. KY _—__ 
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no more, Land they looked on themſelves 


as too much their own maſters, to attend 


to 2 I ſaid, eſpecially as I was a landſ- 
They hoiſted out the remaining 


| ball: and ſtowed it with what ſpirits they 


| 


could get at, at the ſame time taking a co- 
Tut ſhare of the 5 Fac" 7 2361 


„ Whilſt they were ſo bie I fan- 
cied I perceived the ſea riſing on the rock 


on which we were, and imagined the ſhip 


might again float with the tide. I made 


the obſervations to my companions, but 


they liſtened not to me. In vain I ad- 
riſed them to abſtain from the liquor they 
were making ſuch free uſe of, till they were 

fe on ſhore. They laughed at my re- 
monſtrances, and by the time the boat was 
ready to put to ſea, moſt part of the un- 


happy wretches appeared to me too much 


intoxicated to manage her; and 1 deter- 
mined to remain where I was, thinkins I 
had a better chance of preſerving my 1 1. 
They gave me three cheers as tl.ey rowed 

H 2 away, 
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away, and the darkneſs of night ſoon after 
hid them from my view. 


*« No ſound was now heard but the 
tempeſtuous wind howling through the 
tattered remains of ropes and fails; and 
the loud daſhing of the impetuous waves, 
as foaming they laſhed the rock, on which 
the head of the veſſel was firmly fixed, 
whilſt the ſtern was broken by the conflict- 


ing elements. 


6% T was then, that ſeated on the wreck, 
amidſt impenetrable darkneſs, I waited the 
return of day, muſing on the extraordinary 
events of my paſt life ; and, whilſt the me- 
mory of the ſorrows that had torn my heart, 
the ſeparation from all. I loved, and total 

| Ignorance of their fate, wrung my ſoul with 
anguiſh, I forgot not the kind Providence 
which had hitherto preſerved me, and ſof- 
tened the wounds of affliction. I reſigned 
myſelf to myAlmighty guard and protector, 


| atiafied, that whether I lived or died, I was 
| gi 
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es in his ſight, and under his care. 
After addreſſing him in fervent prayer, I 
fixed myſelf as well as I could to the wreck, 
that I might not be waſhed overboard by a 
ſudden motion of the veſſel. 


« Tn this ſituation I remained all night, 
and when the ſun aroſe the tempeſt was 
over, tho' the ſurface of the ocean was 
ſtill a gitated. Part of the veſſel remained 
fixed on the rock, but moſt of it, broken 
by the tempeſt of the former evening, was 
driven before the breeze. The land ap- 
peared at no great diſtance; and with the 
aſſiſtance of a broken piece of the wreck 
I committed myſelf to the mercy of the 

waves. 


60 Alter a ſevere ſtruggle of ſome hours, 

I was thrown ſenſeleſs on the ſhore; where 
fortunately an old fiſherman was mending 
his nets, To his friendly care I am in- 
debted, under Providence, for the preſer- 
vation of my life; not only when firſt caſt 
Ss on 
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on ſhore, but during an illnefs I was ſeized 
with | in conſequence of fatigue. 


11.66 During the fever, my wife, my ever. 
dear Louiſa, viſited my dreams, Methought 


the ſtood beſide me on the deck of the 
ſhip i in which I was wrecked, and cheered 
me with the muſjc of her voice. The dark 
clouds that. == around us ditiipated as 
ſhe ſweetly ſung. At length the ſun 


emerged in all its brightneſs, when hand 


in hand we feemed lightly to fly towards 
the ons of eternal day.” 


— 3 1 y, and after a ſhort pauſe 


proceeded. in his narrative; whilſt every 


word he uttered, more and more confirmed 


Matilda i in the belief of his . the * 


| ſon he ſaid he, was, 


t Cc When I was well enough to be ſenſible 
bc the obligations I owed the fiſherman, he 
ſtopped Hob by ſaying he had done no 
more than bis duty, and what the firſt 


[ princi- 
ö 5 
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principles of religion taught him, that of 
doing to others, as he withed them to do 
to him. He regretted that ſo little means 
of aſſiſting me was in his power; and told 
1 confuſed ſtory about the young *ſquire 
being found out not to be his own mother's. 
fon ; and that the good family that lived in 
the cottage, and would and could have 
belped me, were gone away, and all the 
country were grieving for their departure. 
At length he mentioned the name of Lee- 

fon ; and upon applying to the curate, to 
whom he referred me for particulars, I 
found it was indeed my dear ſiſter's family, 
and that ydu were here: After having, in 
tlie beſt manner I was able, rewarded my 
honeſt hoſt, I ſet out for this place. I was 
in hopes to have found your father here; 
for J have at preſent no reſource, but in 
the kind charity of my friends; and I have 
not, at this moment, caſh- ſufficient to 
take me to London, in order that I may 
apply to thoſe, whoſe 1 may yet re- 
tain a. recollection of me.. 5 
51. — &' 0 My : 
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CO My father,” ſaid Matilda, © left me 
this purſe, for my expences in his abſence ; 
but with my good Mrs. Mantel, I can want 
for nothing; accept it, then, my dear Sir, 
and with it my regret it is no more: yet it 
may be ſufficient for your journey; and 
when you meet my father, you will no 
longer be at a loſs for any thing he can 
beſtow. Small is his power, though great 
his good will to aſſiſt his friends: but the 
little we have, we will ſhare with you, my 
dear uncle, and call upon content for the 
deficiencies of fortune.“ | 


10 gleam of: pleaſure brightened the 
countenance of the ſtranger, and delight 
ſparkled for a moment in his expreſſive 
cyes, as tenderly he thanked his lovely and 
generous niece. 


At this a Mrs. Manſel entered 
the room, unperceived by the gentleman, 
who fat with his back to the door. Pre- 

poſſeſſed with its being Edmund, ſhe laid 
| . her 
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her hand on his arm, exclaiming, Ma- 
tilda would not ſend for me to the confe- 
3 rence, but you ſee 1 could not ſtay away,” 
and was proceeding in her lively way, when 
he, ftarting at the ſound of her voice, 


| turned ſuddenly round. 


Mrs. Manſel no 8 beheld his * 
than ſhe uttered a faint ſcream, and would 
have fallen to the ground had he not inan 
inſtant ſprung wildly to her aſſiſtance, and 
caught her in his arms. . 


« Gracious Heaven !” cried ſhe, as ſoon 
as ſhe could ſpeak ; © do I dream? or do 
I indeed behold you ? Oh ! Theodore! tell 
me, is it indeed yourſelf ! you, whoſe death 
we have ſo long lamented? Oh, by what 
iin, what wonder are you here?“ 


| Theodore, for it was himſelf, ſupported 
her to a chair, and kneeling at her feet, 
with claſped hands, and a voice almoſt in- 
_ articulate with agitation, exclaimed, © My 

£ H 5 dear 
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dear Maria, I meant not thus to have 
alarmed you; I knew not you were here; 
forgive me the emotion I have cauſed you. 
But Oh! tell me, do you know of my 
Louiſa ? does ſhe live? where is ſhe?” 


6 She lives,” ſaid Mrs. Manſel, and, 
faithful to the memory of her Theo- 
dore, her heart has never known another 
choice.“ | 


«© Oh, Heaven! I thank thee !” cried he, 
in an ecſtacy of joy; © thisdoes indeed ſoften 
the painful memory of all I have endured, 
and cheers my heart with the proſpect of 
happineſs yet in ſore for my future years. 

'Yes, I will fly to my Louiſa, and loſe, in 
her dear preſence, the remembrance of all 
my ſufferings.” 


When the firſt tumult of joy and ſur- 
prize at this unexpected meeting was a lit- 
tle abated, Theodore begged Mrs. Manſel 


to 
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to aſſiſt him in convincing Matilda he was 
in l her ankle: | | * | 7 


* am e } aid Matilda, . W 


ing herſelf canto! his arms. roftg] aft 51 
: . . WA Te 1 wrt 4 ol , 

- Whit Mrs: Manſel, all adam 
at this new diſcovery,. eagerly inquired if- 
Miſs Leeſon: was indeed * niece?“ 


| 17: 80] 


| «Nothin ate true,” replied Theodore; 
Mrs. Leeſon was my half-ſiſter. But I have 
many queſtions to aſk of you, my dear Ma- 
ria; will you favour me with a few mo- 
ment 8 converſation | 1 125 


g.. 
215 


vs Surel Wy aid Mrs Mayſel, and led him 
to her dreſſing- room; leaving Matilda 
hardly recovered from the ſurprize and 
_ agitation the events of the morning had 
given rife to in her gentle boſom. l 


4 


It was above an hour before Mrs. Man- 
ſel returned. Her eyes were ſwelled, and 


Z the looked as if ſhe had been crying. 
I could 
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I could not prevail on our viſitor to 
ſtay dinner, ſaid ſhe, with an air of ſatis- 
faction that ill accorded with the above 
ſymptoms; and Matilda, who rather choſe 
to take the latter, than the former; as an 
index of her friend's ſpirit, rejoiced to be- 
lieve their converſation had not wholly been 
of the melancholy nature ſhe had feared. 
Mrs. Manſel indeed appeared uncommonly 
animated, and Matilda thought ſhe had 


never ſeen her ſo cheerful fince they left 
* 


Matilda immediately bas; with im- 
patience, to be informed about her uncle, 
I can hardly yet perſuade myſelf,” faid 
ſhe, of the reality of this morning's vi- 
fit ; nor have I yet recovered from the ſur- 
prize occaſioned by the unexpected ap- 
pearance of a relation, who I always un- 
derſtood died before I was born. You, my 
dear Madam, ſem to have been well ac- 
quainted with my uncle, will you have 
the goodneſs to give me ſome information 
| about 
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about' him; and- that Louiſa he ſeems 6 
much intereſted for.” 


„T will, with! much n tell you 
allthatl know,” anſwered her friend; «© but 
I fear that will not entirely ſatisfy your cu- 
riofity; for I meant to have aſked Theodore 
a thouſand queſtions about his diſappear- 
ance, inſtead of which, I was ſo flurried 
with ſeeing him, and he ſo anxious to learn 
ſome intereſting particulars, that I could 
inform him of, that he never told me a 
word of his own hiſtory ; but employed 
the whole time of our conference in hear- 
ing what I had to ſay. Some men alledge,” 
continued ſhe, ſmiling, that our ſex al- 
ways make more uſe of their tongue than 
their ears; and I have certainly, on this 
_ occaſion, proved that it is fo. However, 
I hope to have more interviews with Mr. 
Bevil ſoon, and then he ſhall tell us all his 
adventures; mean while, by telling you 
the principal circumſtances L alrcady know, 

I ſhall 
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E ſhall prepare you for the continuation of 
the hiſtory.” OT Bom 


The Marquis of Clarville had two 
children, the Earl of Aubury, and Lady 
Louiſa Sedley. At Eton ſchool Lord Au- 
bury made acquaintance with Mr. Bevil; 
nephew to a gentleman of good fortune, 
in Devonſhire. They were removed at the | 
fame time to the ſame univerſity, and du- 
ring their ſchool] holidays and college va- 
cations, were always together at Clarville 
Caſtle. By ſimilarity of temper and diſ- 
poſition, they contracted, the warmeſt 
friendſhip, which was farther cemented by 
the attachment Mr. Bevil- felt towards 
Lady Louiſa, and which was returned by 
Ber n re affection. 


cc "NON firſt wiſh of a ry 
heart, that his friend might become his 
brother. He encouraged him to make 
propoſals to the Marquis, and ſeconded | 

his 
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his plea with ſo much ardour as to inſure 
its ſucceſs. 


The Marquis doated on his children, 
and readily agreed to an alliance that Pro- 
miſed to make them e 


-178 My father was a W relation of the 
Clarville family; Lady Louiſa and I had 
been brought up entirely together from our 
childhood, and nothing can be more per- 
ſect than the friendſhip that has ever ſub- 
fiſted between us, though it has been ſadly 
broken in upon by various unpleaſant 
events. The firſt ſorrow I ever experi- 
enced was being ſeparated from her. The 
Marquis had ordered the neceſſary prepa- 
rations to th madefor celebrating his daugh- 
ter's nuptials at Clarville Caſtle, with the 
ſplendor and rejoicings worthy of ſo ancient 
and noble a family, when my father, being 
appointed conſul at Algiers, I accompa- 
med him to that place. There, a few years 
after, I met with Captain Manſel, who at 


that 
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that time commanded a frigate on the Me- 
diterranean ſtation. Soon after our mar- 
riage I went with him to the Weſt Indies, 
and did not return to England for ſeveral 
years. This hiſtory of myſelf is a little di- 
greſſion, merely to account to you for the | 
intereſt I take in your uncle's concerns ; 
but let us 80 on with his hiſtory. 


The day was fixed for his marriage 
With Lady Louiſa, when the amiable Lord = 
Aubury, who was immoderately fond of 


Hunting, riding an unruly horſe, was 


thrown, and brought home ſpeechleſs. 
He ſurvived but a few hours, and left his 


family in poignant affliction. 


This melancholy event of neceſlity 
poſtponed the intended marriage. The old 
Marquis was extremely overcome, and his 
ſpirits ſeemed to fink beneath the cruel 


blow. 


ce At this time his brother, Lord Francis 
Sedley, arrived at the Caſtle, He was much 
younger, 
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younger, and of a diſpoſition widely dif- 
ferent from the good old Marquis. Artful, 
defigning, and ambitious, no ſcheme was 

above his intriguing head to plan; no 
atrocity beyond his wicked heart to exe- 
cute. With all this, he was a moſt con- 
ſummate hypocrite, and wore; with but 
too mueh ſucceſs, the maſque of mild vir- 
tus. This fully 1 by his conduct. 


9 As ſoon as Lord Francis heard of his 
nephew's death, he laid the plan of break- 
ing off Lady Louiſa's intended marriage, 
and makin 8 her the wife of his ſon. 5 


6 « She « was now YE heivkds of her father's yn? 
fortune and title, and Lord Francis thought 
her too rich a prize to 80 out of the fa- 
mily.. 


4 With this view he came to Clarville, 
under the plauſible pretext of viſiting his 
brother in his affliction; and, as he ſaid, 


to mingle tear for tear for the loſs of their 
7 beloved 
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beloved Lord Aubury. With the mot 
cunning art he worked on the mind of the 
Marquis, to prevail on him to revoke the 


conſent given to Mr. Bevil, and to confer 
the hand of Lady Louita on his ſon. 


4 The Marquis, worn down with age 
and ſorrow, and conſtantly befieged by his 
artful, infinuating brother, at length pro- | 


poſed the marriage to his daughter, and 
forbid Theodore the houſe. Remonſtrances, 


intreaties, every argument the unhappy 


Lady Louiſa could urge were vain. Her 
couſin, at that time on his travels, was 


ordered home, and the marriage was 1et- 


tled by the fathers to take i — 
ately __— his return. 


. . E # 4 1 1 6 * 2 f* - (AE A - 5 * 2 2 4 
: * 1 - 


Lord Wan in the mean while Was 
playing a double game. He knew, though 
the title muſt go to Lady Louiſa, great 
part of the fortune was in the Marquis 
Power. If ſhe obeyed her father, by mar- 

rying | ron couſin, he ſecured both to his 
, uf 


k 


WA CY 


| «© Mr. Bevil and Lady Louiſa, attached 
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tamily ; and if ſhe refuſed, it was probable 
the Marquis, irritated by her diſobedience; 


would diſinherit her, and ſettle his eſtate 


on his nephew. With this view he kept 
up the appearance of the utmoſt affection 


ſor his unſuſpecting niece; and frequently 


taking her part with his brother when ſhe 


was preſent, againſt the intereſt of his ſon, 
made her believe him her friend, whilſt 
the apparent generoſity of his conduct con- 


firmed the ne in approving all his 
views. 


f 


from their earlieſt years, were too ſtrongly 
united by the trueſt affection, to make their 
ſeparation an affair of facility. They eafily 
perſuaded themſelves, that the conſent of 


the Marquis once given, no retraction on 
his fide ought to affect them. Therefore, 


a few days before the expected arrival of 


Mr. Sedley, Lady Louiſa, dreading being 


compelled to marry. him, was indueed to 
liſten 10 the Perſuaßiont of her beloved 
Theodore. 
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Theodore. She concerted to marry him 
- privately, which ceremony was performed 

by the clergyman of the pariſh, who had 
been tutor to Lord Aubury, and was much 
attached to Mr. Bevil. 


«© Lord Francis concealed the rage and 
vexation his diſappointment had filled him 
with, under an appearance of the moſt 
friendly attention and affection; and ſoon 
after ſet out for the metropolis, in order to 
meet his ſon, who was juſt returned from 
the continent. 


tA „ Mean while the young couple found 
no great difficulty in obtaining the Mar- 
quis's entire forgiveneſs for a ſtep, which, 
though taken without his knowledge, could 
hardly be called againſt his conſent ; and, 
for ſome months, all was harmony and hap- 
pineſs at Clarville Caſtle. 


[6.1 3s Some buſineſs of conſequence required 
Mir, Bevil's preſence in London: reluc- 
tantly 
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tantly he left his Louiſa, and promiſing as 
ſpeedy a return as the nature of his buſi- 
neſs would admit, he ſet out for London, 
attended by one ſervant. 


1 A few FINK after his departure, the 
Marquis was taken extremely ill, and-not- 
withſtanding the beſt medical advice, after 
a week's illneſs, expired in the arms of his 
| afflicted daughter. 


Expreſſes were 1 ble diſpatched to 
Lord Fr rancis and Mr. Bevil. His Lord- 
ſhip ſoon arrived, but Mr. Bevil did not 
| appear, Lady Louiſa had not heard from 
him fince his departure, and ſhe expected 
his return day after day, with the moſt 
anxious and uneaſy impatience: at length 
Mr. Bevil's ſervant returned with the ſad 
tidings, that his maſter was no more. 


i 
| 
: 
[ 


The account he gave of the melan 

choly event was this: The very day of 
bis arrival in town, a letter was brought 
3 13 bim 


U . 
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kim by a porter; upon reading it, he told 
his ſervant he was obliged to go into the 


city that evening, and ſhould probably not 


be back till late. The man fat up all night, 
waiting his maſter's return in vain : after 
two days he became extremely alarmed, | 
and being an entire ſtranger in London, 
knew not what to do. His landlord ad- 
viſed him to advertiſe his maſter in all the 


newſpapers, as the only way of finding 
him. He did fo, and at the fame time, as 


he ſays, wrote a letter to the Marquis. 
which letter, however, never arrived. At 


length an anonymous anſwer came in con- 
ſequence of his advertiſement, to inform 
him, that ſuch a perſon had been found 


murdered in an alley near T emple Bar; 


| and the body was then lying at an under- 


taker's in the Strand. The poor man, half 


diſtracted, went as he was directed; he 


was ſhewn the coffin in which the body 
was depoſited, and his maſter's clothes, 
with his watch and ſeals, were delivered 


2 


to him. mw” 
| There ö 
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& There was no room to doubt of the 
melancholy fate of his beloved maſter; and 
leaving the coffin where it was for the pre- 
ſent. he ſet out inſtantly for Clarville Caſtle, 
with the diſmal account. He then deli- 
| yered to Lord Francis the watch, &c. that 
had belonged to his unfortunate maſter. 


This melancholy intelligence was com- 


municated to the pOor Ma: rchioneſs by de- | 


grees, as her ſpirits and. ſtrength of mind 
were equal to bear it. The body of Mr. 
Bevil was brought to Clarville Caſſle with 
great pomp, and a magnificent monument 
erected to his 1 | 

e «After 1 Shen fully e of 
all theſe particulars,” continued Mrs. Man- 
ſel, judge of my aſtoniſhment when I 
this morning beheld Mr. Bevil. 1 ſtill cannot 
account ſor it; for his ſervant had been with 


him ſeveral years, and ſeemed. too much - 


attached to his maſter and miſtreſs. to in- 


vent ſuch a ſtory, of the truth of which no 
CVVT Go one 


. 
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one ever doubted. Let, that it muſt have 


| been falſe, the re- appearance of Theodore 


is a moſt convincing proof. * to pro- 


Seed with my narration. 


12/66 e main 42 child, 


was ſo much overpowered with grief, that 


ſhe remained for ſome time in a ſtate of 


_ melancholy dejection. She was ordered 
change of air; and Lord Francis, whole 
attention to her was unremitting, propoſed 


that ſhe ſhould go to _ houſe in York- 
ſhire, 


| 66 She . with his wiſhes, and 


| her health grew viſibly better, as ſhe ap- 


| proached the time of herdelivery. She was 
brought to bed of a ſon ; the ſmall-pox was 


ſaid to be in the neighbourhood, and the 
child, when only a few days old, was ſent 


3 his nurſe, out of the reach of infec- 


The infant, however, was very de- 
. and did not ſurvive its removal: the 
very next morning, the nurſe, upon 
RIO | ___ awaking 


S 
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awaking, found it lying dead by ber ſide. 


Every precaution was taken to ſoften this 
melancholy event to Lady Clarville; but 


| who can deſcribe her anguiſh, the: ſeemed 


a ſecond time to have loſt Mr. Bevil. She 
inſiſted upon ſeeing the dead infant, it 
was brought, the ſight was too much for 
her, and ſhe fell into fits; for ſome time 
her life was defpaired of; however, through 
the excellence of her conſtitution, ſhe at 
| length recov en to health, though not to 

* l = 3 


Wt Ut was, then her FOOL wind all his 
powers Of perſuaſion to induce her to give 
her hand to his ſon gehen finding her re- 


ſolutely determined never to marry again, 
he had recourſe to the moſt artful ma- 
nœuvres to induce her to ſettle her eſtate on 
himſelf. , The extreme anxiety he ſhewed 


tor her doing ſo, defeated his purpoſe, by. 


rendering the Marchioneſs ſuſpicious that 


is conduct had all along been dictated by 


the moſt intereſted motives, and ſhe im- 
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mediately determined to quit his houſe, and 


return to te Caſtle. | 


e She th gave orders for this 
purpoſe, but, to her no ſmall ſurpriſe, 
found herſelf a priſoner. Lord Francis 


had taken advantage of her illneſs, to re- 
move all her old faithful domeſtics from 


about her, and to inſinuate to the world 


that her — were deranged. 


+506 « He 14 hitherto treated ber with ap- 
parent kiridneſs, but having now no far- 


ther hopes of prevailing on her to become 
the wife of his ſon, he at once threw off 
the maſk. As her next heir, he took the 
management of her eſtate, and kept my 


- unfortunate friend in cloſe confinement. 


When I returned to England about 


ten years ago, the firſt thing I did was to 


inquire for her; and this was the melan- 
choly account I received; ſhe ſtill re- 
mained at her uncle's houſe, and was uni- 


verſally 
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| verſally believed to be inſane. The opi- 
nion I had of Lord Francis, led me, how- 

ever, to doubt the truth of this ſtory, and 
1 communicated my ſuſpicions to Captain 
Manſel and my father, who was, next to 
Lord Francis and his ſon, the neareſt re- 
lation of the Marchioneſs: They ro- 
| queſted to be allowed to ſee her, but in 
yvain; her diſorder he ſaid was too violent 
to permit her to receive viſitors. Upon 
this refuſal they applied to Chancery, and 
at length, aſter ſome time, and much 
trouble, they obtained an order to ſee the 
Marchioneſs in preſence of her keepers. 


e Nothing could prevent my attending 
them on this melancholy expedition; and 
accompanied by a very eminent phyſician, 
who thoroughly underſtood the nature of 
ſuch diſorders, we ſet out for Lorkſhire. 


Never will that interview with my 
beloved and greatly injured friend, be ef- 
faced from my memory. By the mercy 
I 2 : of 
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of Heaven her ſenſes ſtill remained perfect, 
though the barbarous uſage ſhe had been 
treated with, had nearly thrown her into 
the ſituation hank: 6s had repreſented. 


« We were all inſtantly convinced of 
| the infamous deception that had been prac- 
tiſed, and my father taking upon himſelf 
the authority of ſo near a relation, reſtored 
the dear -priſoner to liberty, and handed 
her into our carriage, in ſpite of the oppo- 
fition of the Keepers, and ſome of his 
Lordſhip's domeſtics, whoſe threats of the 
diſpleaſure of their maſter, you may be- 
118 were little regarded. 

: 66 We all tee to London, and 

having ſufficiently proved that the Mar- 
chioneſs was in full poſſeſſion of her rea- 
ſon, ſhe was reinſtated in all her rights. 
Lord Francis was at this time overwhelmed 
with diſtreſs for the loſs of his only ſon, 
who had been killed in a duel, in conſe- 
* of ſome * at the gaming- 

table. 


— 
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, 0 table. And the Marchioneſs, with thoſe 
amiable ſentiments which ſo conſpicu- 
ouſly adorn her character, would not ſuf- 
fer him to be proſecuted, which muſt have 
occaſioned the ruin il the brother of her 
Dathe 
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fHe is ſufficiently puniſhed,” ſaid ſhe, 
* by the diſcovery of his wickedneſs, and 
the loſs of that fon for whoſe ſake he has- 
perſecuted me. Avarice and ambition 
have plunged him into guilt, and the diſ- 
appointment of theſe paſſions will prove 
but too lafting a torment. Tell him I 
forgive what is paſſed, and ſhall call for 
no account of what he has received; 1 
leave it to his conſcience to reſtore what 
he ought, but never let me fee him 
again. | | 
« The meſſage was delivered; but 
vexation at all his ſchemes being fruſtrated, 
and raging ſorrow for the death of his ſon, 
rendered him almoſt frantic, and he im- 
| £2 © precated 
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pPrecated the moſt horrid curſes on her, 
himſelf, and all the world. In ſhort, he 
grew ſo very violent, it was found neceſ- 
ſary to confine him, in order to prevent 
his doing ſome miſchief to himſelf or 
others. But enough of this ſad wretch, 
who died ſoon after in a fit of r 


The bealth of my — friend was ſo 


impaired by long confinement, that it was 


thought neceſſary ſhe ſhould go for ſome 
time to a milder climate. I accordingly 
attended her to the ſouth of France, and 


ſhe returned ſurprifingly better ; but about 


two years fince being threatened with a a 
relapſe, ſhe was perſuaded to try the mild 


air of Liſbon; ſhe is now returning, as 


her laſt letter informs me, in perfect health, 1 
and with a degree of compoſure ſhe had 


4 never hoped to obtain. 


bas Such is the tiftory, anaſt part of 
which I have been relating to Theodore, 


an * to uſe great precaution, | 
and 
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and to ſoften ſome circumſtances, which 


would otherwiſe have too much affected 
his tender and feeling heart. 


« He is gone to London, where I ima- 


gine the Marchioneſs may have by this 


time arrived; but I have made him pro- 
miſe to take no meaſures for ſeeing her, 
till I come to prepare her for an interview 


ſo unexpected, and which muſt be ſo 


agitating to her ſenſibility. He has agreed 

to be wholly guided by me, provided I ſet 

out to-morrow morning; ſo, my dear, if 
you pleaſe, I mean to obey his wiſhes.” 


[4 


Matilda thanked her for he is 


had taken in communicating theſe very 


intereſting particulars, and aſſured her 


the was quite ready to attend her to 
town. | 


The two ladies and little Harriet accord- 
ingly ſet out early the following morning, 


14 enn 
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and arrived the next evening at Mrs. Man- 
ſel's houſe in Doyer Street. 


Theodore had arrived ſome hours before 
them, and had learned that the Marchio- 
neſs was at her own houſe in St. James's 
Square. Great was his impatience to ſce 
her, though he had acquieſced in Mrs, 
Manſel's opinion of the neceſſity of her 
being prepared for the interview. And he 
now urged her, as it was perhaps too late 
to viſit the Marchioneſs that night, that 
ſhe would at leaſt ſend her a note to 
announce her arrival in town, and her 
intention of ſeeing her next morning. 


The Marchioneſs's anſwer expreſſed 
both pleaſure and ſurpriſe at hearing her 
friend was in London, begged to fee her 
immediately, being impatient to introduce 
to her acquaintance, the man in the world 
moſt dear to her, and to call for Mrs. 
Manſel's congratulations on a moſt joyful 
event. 4 5 „ 


The 
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The change in Mrs. ManſeFs counte- 
nance as ſhe read this note, alarmed 
Theodore, who eagerly taking it out of 
her hand, and caſting his eye over it, ex- 
claimed, Good God! this! is too much 
after all my ſufferings, am I t laſt arrived 
too late ? Too ſure I am forgot, and my 
Louiſa loves another ;” then throwing 
himſelf into a chair, he covered his face 
with both his Nw and burſt into 
tears, . 


For Heaven's ſake be comforted, my 
dear Theodore,” ſaid Mrs. Manſel, ** 1 
know the Marchioneſs too well to believe 
your ſuſpicions can have the ſmalleſt foun- 
dation. After ſo long a conſtancy as 
her's S, it is impoſſible ſhe can now forget 


$ 


you.” 


we 


Mrs. Manſel ſaid more than ſhe thought, 
in her attempt to comfort Theodore ; for 
ſhe obſerved the note was altogether- writ- 
| ten with more gaiety than ſhe ever ex- 


„„ pected 
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| pected her friend to poſſeſs; and though 
at any other time ſhe would: ſincerely 
have rejoiced in the apparent reſtora- 
tion of her friend's good ſpirits, yet the 
manner in which.ſhe mentioned the un- 
known gentleman, alarmed Mrs. Manſel, 
in ſpite of all her reliance on the conſtancy ; 
of the Marchioneſs. 


Mr. 1 whom Matilda had in- 
ſormed of their journey, and the extraor- 
dinary occaſion of it, now entered the 
room, and with the ſincereſt joy embraced 
his long-loſt friend. Even his daughter 
was. but a ſecondary object in his thoughts 
at this joyful moment. 


Matilda received her father with unaf- 
feed ſmiles of delight; her firſt queſtion 
was after his health ; her next, when he 
had ſeen Edmund. 


1," $6 Alas ns faid . « Edmund Jos left 
London ; Sir Thomas knows not where 
| : ; - 0 he 
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he is, but imagines, from the tenor of a 
letter he left behind him, he is Bone 


abroad as a volunteer.” 


Wo This ant gence was wholly unexpected 
by poor Matilda. The letter he had writ- 
ten, by ſome accident did not reach New- 
ton Lodge, till after ſhe had left it, and 
was now following her to London, 


« What is the meaning of all this?“ 
eried ſhe, “ does not Mrs. Groves kitow 
where he is 2” 


40 It was upon finding Mrs. Groves, 
not his mother,“ replied Mr. Leeſon, that 
he determined to go abroad.“. 

„ Mrs. Groves, not his mother!“ re- 
peated Matilda; and who then are his 
n, . | 


/ 


(e My dear child, 5 after Mr. Cent, 
* we know not, 1 have given you all the 
„„ 1 6 infor- 
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information Sir Thomas could 'give me ; 
but he has ſent to Plymouth, from which 
place the troops were to embark, to inquire 
after him, and to inſiſt on his return; at 
leaſt till a commiſſion can be procured. 
for him.” | 


þ : iS 
: 
| 


JLE Oh, Shbuvths PP: cried Matilda, 


Hu i her hands, how unfortunate 


** 


5 I 
un Wa are all unſortunate, my dear 
girl, interrupted her uncle, with a heavy 
figh; yet, let us not make ourſelves 
unneceſſarily ſo. All this may vet furn out 
better than we expect; there is an Almighty 
Being watches over the events of our 
lives; he is good as well as powerful, and 
never afflicts his creatures, but for their 
ultimate advantage. Let us truſt in him 
to diffipate the dark clouds which now 
bang over us, or inſpire us with pious 
fortitude to meet our adverſe fate with re- 
en to his will. WET? 
© 1 15 Come 
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. Come, my dear Mrs. Manſel,” con- 
tinued he, taking her hand; © when I 
think of what I have undergone in the 
_ cloſe confinement of five and twenty te- 
dious years, how I have been releaſed and 
reſtored to my natrve country and friends, 
and have lived to hear of the unexampled 
conſtancy of my adored wife; I will yet 
hope the cup of happineſs raiſed to my 
lips will not now be daſhed from my hand. 
But let us loſe no time, I will attend you 
to St. James's Square, and wait at the 
door in anxious agitation till you Inquire 

my aue. 


On their! Atcinal at the Mapchignedol 
they were ſhewn into the parlour ;-and 
Mrs. Manſel being informed that her 

friend was in her dreſſing- room, without 
waiting for a ſervant to announce her, ran 
up ſtairs, and gently opening the door 
of the well-known apartment, beheld a 
fight which at once rivetted her to the ſpot 

Z where the ſtood, 
The 


* beheld —— 
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The Marchioneſs, with a countenance 
frefſed in ſmiles of delight, was looking 
| tenderly on a young officer, who kneeling 
at: her feet, with both her hands in his, 
intreated her to conſent to his mw 


* 


0 en are too dear to me, replied 
the Marchioneſs, « for me 10 heſitate a 
moment in granting any W you 
make.” 


| Whos liſting up her eyes, and ſeeing 

Mrs. Manſel, ſhe gave a ſudden ſcream, 
and flew to embrace her. The officer 
ftarted up, and to her infinite n ſhe 


| He 1 towards her, and was go- 
ing to take her hand, but ſhe withdrew it, 

: diſdainfully, and at the fame time with a 

reproachful look, ſhe faid, in a low voice, 
Hor is this! is Matilda N | 


| Ednaund, 
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Edmund, without anſwering her, caſt 
his eyes on the Marchioneſs, who eagerly 


_ exclaimed, « Oh! my dear, dear Maria, 


I have got the moſt pleaſing, the moſt 
_ delightful intelligence to communicate to 
you. ——But you do not ſeem - to enter 
into my joy; you look grave, and I fear 
you are more intereſted for the happineſs | 
of this Matilda you talk of, than about 
FO old Kind 7 * 


Adonigmment a vexation kept Mrs. 
Manſel ſilent. |] 
The  Murchiones gueſſed what was 
paſting in her mind, and ſmiling, ſaid, 
„Why ſhould I any longer keep my dear 
kind friend in the teaſing ſuſpenſe we have 
thrown her into, when we ought rather to 
m_ her | hs in our W 


Then 8 the hand of Edewandy: the | 
continued, Let me preſent this dear 
| pant to you as Lord . as my ſon, 
and 


„% 0 „ YI es > —— I ES FAIRS — 
— 
N » 


j 
| 
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and wonder no lon ger at the ſcene you 


| Ow W os 


c Gracious Heaven! can this be true?“ 
. ried Nr. N - 


e Nothing more certain,” replied Ed- 
mund, taking the hand ſhe no longer 
withheld. *<* In this charming, this excel- 


lent woman, I have diſcovered a mother; 


and a mother who kindly conſents to my 
happineſs in allowing me to throw my 
fortune and title at the feet of my adored 
Matilda, and claiming, as Earl of Aubury, 


that harid ſhe diſdained not to Pon” 10 
the mw unknown Edmund.” Mts) 


| 
: 


12 Is am 0 o ſarpriſed and ſo inen ” 


hid Mrs. Manſel, that I have not words 


to expreſs half what I feel ; but, believe 
me, my heart moſt truly congratulates you 
both, and particularly you, my dear 
Marchioneſs, moſt truly do I rejoice at 
e N - 32262 | the 


2 
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tlie proſpect of bappineſs Which no opens 


to Your view.“ yk in by N 


— l ; » 4 , "=. 4 I 
4 x $ £ EY * * 
1 


ic] am, indeed,” retwraed the Wario. | 


: nets, whilſt the wiped from her eyes the 


ſtarting tear; „I am, indeed, happier 
than ever I expeRtet to have been i in this 


World.“ Then fighing, added, Oh, 
had my Theodore lived to ſee this day; ; to. 
ſee our child reſtored to us, poſſeſſing 

| every virtue and accompliſhment which 

the fondeſt parents could wiſh iy 


« And who dae interrupted Mrs. | 


Manſel, e what may be yet in ſtore for 
vou! after the miraculous. recovery of 


your ſon, I begin to think nothing i is im- 
poſſible, and that even Theodore may be 


reſtored. Suppoſe the W of his 
death was Cid 70 — 


—— 


| | x 


„What mean you,” A the Mar- 


| HEE with extreme agitation; « you 
are not uſed to let your Matos carry 


oe you 
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you away ; tell me—Oh ! tell me, then, 
have you any reaſon for the extraordinary 
ſuppoſition you have juſt made. My 
friend-my Maria—if you love me, ex- 
plain yourſelf, and keep not my whole 
a on this torturing rack of Rn. 


e Be calm, my deareſt Louiſa,” fail 
Mrs. Manſel, folding her arms round the 
agitated Marchioneſs; © I have, indeed, 
reaſon to ſuppoſe Mr. Bevil ſtill lives, 
to find in the conſtancy. of his adored 
Lovifa, a ſweet reward for all the miſery 
he has endured in being torn from her.” 


| \ 
«| 


fi Where! is he, where i is my Theodore 2g 
exclainied ſhe, wildly ; then throwing her 
arms round Edmund, the burſt into a 


| flood of tears. 


„ Manſel ee in her Are 
this relief to her flurried ſpirits, as ſhe 
hoped it might preſerve her from fainting ; 


and in a few minutes ſeeing her friend in 
Per. 5 1 ſome 


Pd 
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ſome degree recovered, ſhe told her ſhe 
had ſeen Theodore, that he was in Lon- 
don, and that he only waited till we was 
N to ſee him. | 


1 — 


« Oh j» cried the, «Iam e- 


bring him to me,” 


Mrs. Manſel ee went to the par · 
1our, where ſhe had left Theodore, whom 
ſhe now found traverſing the room with 
haſty ſteps, full of the moſt anxious impa- 
tience to know the reſult of her interview 
wk Lady Clarville. 4 


; As had Mrs. Manſel told him the 
Marchioneſs knew he was alive, and was 

in eager expectation of ſeeing kim, 1 | 
he flew t to her N | We 


| Prepared as ſhe had been, ay" 15 ber £ 
Tong-loſt huſband, the tumult of joy was 
too much for her delicate art and ou 


| inked in his arms, 30 55 hag 
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Mrs. Manſel, whoſe preſence of mind 
never forſook her, at once comforted 
| I Theodore, whoſe frantic exclamations de- 
dlared his apprebenſions of having mur- 
dͥleered his Louiſa, and uſed every oper 


i means to recover MIA lad Ye. 


ro yy fred 


; Her endeavours were ſoon ſucceſsful, 
The Marchioneſs opened her fine eyes, 
and fixing them on Theodore, exclaimed, 
It is, it is my long-loſt love, my lord, 
oe huſband !” Then claſping her hands, 
and raifing her grateful looks to Heaven; 
| % My God, I thank thee,” cried ſhe, 
but Oh! ſupport me in this hour of 
i unlooked- for bliſs, and teach me to bear 
Hg . happineſs with moderation, as thou haſt 
5 already enabled me to endure miſery with 
+ fortitude,” VV 4 


os. . ay yaw hy 


„ \Throddore preſſed his charming wife to 

2 his fond faithful boſom, and in broken 
ſentences alternately expreſſed his tender 
aſfection to his beloved Louiſa, 1 
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, tude to that Being whoſe goodneſs bad | 
: ny at One ended all his ſorrows. 1 
4 When this Mppyp pair were a little com- 
5 poſed, Mrs. Manſel turning to Mr. Bevil, 
| aſked him with a ſmile, if he was already 
| too happy, or if he could bear a farther 
N increaſe with tolerable calmneſs. - Hou off 
F bo rf | "TOLL? 
; , My kindfriend,” beteplisd can 
not imagine what you can mean; aſter 
8 having my Louiſa reſtored to me, what 
additional ne can e have to 
b confer?” | „ö; EW Ba 
9 bien a preſent to make you,” ſaid 7 
1 Lady Clarville; behold in this young man, 
our child, ſnatched from me almoſt the 
firſt moment of his exiſtence, wonderfully - 
: preſerved from that death to which Thad 
been taught to believe him a prey, and 
? refiored to my arms within theſe: few 
i hours.“ n e 
e 


Edmund, 
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Edmund, who had remained a filent, 
though deeply intereſted. fpettator of the 


__ affecting ſcene, now threw himſelf at the 
feet of his parents, and preſſing a hand of 


_ each to his lips, with a voice broken by 


ſobs, he exclaimed, © My father! my 


mother! and is it at length permitted me 
to call by thoſe tender names the real au- 
| thors of my exiſtence ! If this be illuſion, 
good. Heaven, let me die and think it 


| real.” 7: : 


# 


The 1 father 1 y TO 
Edmund, ſaying, This is, indeed, a 
very unexpected addition to the happineſs | 


I * ä of increaſe,” 


Mrs. Manſel . nid, 6.1; aun 0 own, 
| my dear friends, I am extremely impatient 
to know many particulars of this doubly 
intereſting diſcovery; but I perceive I 
muſt poſtpone my curiofity till to- mor- 


row.“ : ** then took an affectionate leave 
1 of 


3 
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of the bappy party, providing to ſee them 


next * | / 


Tobias 1 my „Matilda, ” ſaid 

Edmund, as he handed her into her, car-. 
riage; „is ſhe in town! where is ſhe ?/ 
has ſhe got a letter I wrote her?“ 


One queſtion at a time, anſwered: 
Mrs. Manſel, laughing at the earneſt 
manner in which he addreſſed her. She 
is at my. houſe in Dover Street, and we 
will expect you to breakfaſt to-morrow. 
morning; but ſhe has got no letter from 
you, and J left her quite miſerable about 
your abſence from London, of which her 
father had juſt informed her.“ | 


« 8 her anxiety We me, my 
dear Mrs. Manſel,” cried he; © tell her! 
am well, that you have heard of my return 
to town, but ſay not a word of the happy 
diſcovery. that has taken place; let me 


: 
N 
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have the pleaſure of eee her of chat 
e 1 - 


Hof will obey aſia: mans my 
Lord,” „ replied ſhe, * and ſhall e. aj 
a an early! hour to-morrow.” . 


Mr. 1 tu; one TIRES 1 his friend 

in the city, and on Mrs. Manſel's return 

1 to Dover Street, ſhe found Matilda alone, 
with eyes that plainly ſhewed the melan- 
choly manner in which the Dad: been em- 


0 0 $44 LEE 


\ 7 
> \ g 
1 


60 73 have: W news Gr pus op „ 
| Matilda,” fad er friend; Edmund is in 
town, ſafe arid well, and will Bclicre to 
wait on en to-morrow 8 5 


BY % . 


5 > 4 5 


„ 8 60 5 bank God.“ 3 Matilda 7 «] 
nt op! e I ſhall. be able to Prevail on him te: 
give up his intention of going abroad. If 
have been thinking my uncle may have it 
in his power to N for this excellent 
young 


f : . l - 


— 


— 


it, 
it 
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| young man ; as Lady Clarville's buſband, 


he en, muſt m ſome intereſt.” 


ö 


1 Certainly,” 5 WY Mrs. Manſel, 


with an arch ſmile- ſhe could not repreſs; 


- “ and 1 am very ſure Mr. Bevil will do 


every thing 1 in his power to ſerve Edmund. 
But, my dear, you have aſked nothing 


about your uncle, aud how this interview 4 


with his amiable and conſtant Louiſa 
turned out.” ns 


1. faw by your F ebuntedeg 
| faid- Matilda, „ that all was well and 
happy; ; and, indeed, I was going to aſk. 


particulars, but you mentioned Edmund.” 


MIS. Manſel now recounted as much of 
what had paſſed, as ſhe. could, without 
| raking her promiſe to Edmund. | 


« But 3 fad Matilda, © was the 
young man ſo warmly mentioned in er 
Ladyſhip's note? 5 

no Wn fs Om ]⅛ r-à 12157 I 


; 
; 
1 
: 
. 

- 


| of my ſentiments as to imagine J could fo 
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It was the Earl of Aubury; a very 


1 young man, indeed,“ replied 
Mrs. Manſel. It ſeems he has ſeen you 
ſome where or other, and is very much in 
love, I aſſure you; and begged me to in- 
tereſt * in his behalf. a 


2 1 I "INE" ſaid Matilda, 1 0 you 
refaſed that requeſt, and told him how 
very . it muſt be.“ | 


15 . I did no ſach thing,” n- 
ſwered ſhe, „ for ] aſſure you he — me 
very much his friend during our ſhort con- 
verſation; and when I think that, added 
to a very engaging appearance, he has 
wealth and title to offer my ſweet friend ; 
it ſeems an alliance fo equal to her merits 
and pretenſions, that I ſhould be very ſorry 
if ſhe declined. the propoſal he means to 


te. £ . : A 


| « Is it poſſible, 1 my dear Mrs. Manſel,” 


replied Matilda, that vou know ſo little 


6 + far 


— 
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far 1285 my engagements to Edmund, as 
to liſten for an inſtant to the addreſſes of 
another. He was rich and proſperous 
when he firſt offered me his hand, and 1 
muſt ſay, every adverſe circumſtance that 
has befallen him, has only more increaſed 
my love and my eſteem. At preſent, poor 
and friendleſs as he is, I prefer him to 
every man on earth, and only wiſh I was 
now poſſeſſed of the riches which once 
were mine, that I might beſtow them 
where I have given, my heart, 


i No, my dear friend,“ added this, 
« late may perhaps ſeparate me for ever 
trom Edmund, but as I never can have an 
equal affection for any other; if Tam not 
deftined to be his wife, I will remain 
ſingle. This new favourite of your's may 
be very charming, but his ſuit to me 


would be Oy for never will I was 
Lord - — 


8 5 
* Huſh, my dear,” interrupted” Mrs. 
TY ; f potting her hand on, her month, 
K2 1 to 
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to ſtop the half uttered vow © make no 


raſh reſolution.” And leſt ſhe ſhould be- 


tray the ſecret ſhe had promiſed to keep, 


hne haſtily bid Matilda good night, and 
xetired to her — | 


| jy,” ON was NPE? to his appoint- 
ment the following morning, and was re- 
ceived by Matilda with a delight ſhe did 


not attempt to conceal. 


She gently chided him for FORAY as ſhe 
faid, run away from all his friends, and 
told him of her having. diſcovered her 
uncle, and her hopes, through his means, 
of getting ſome eſtabliſhment for him, 
which would enable him to live at home 
in comfort and independence.. She then 
| proceeded to comfort him in reſpect to his 
| unknown birtb, of which ſhe was now 
fully informed, by having at laſt received 
the letter he had written. x 


po Her hls 3 liſtened in rapture to 
all ſhe ſaid; every proof ſhe gave of truth 
15 1 . and 
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and conſtancy to the unfortunate and de- 
ſerted Edmund, rendered the diſcovery of 
his birth and fortune. more valuable in his- 
eyes. His father and mother had beef 
delighted to find on whom his affections 
were placed, and he was come to his Ma- 
tilda to expreſs. their full conſent and ap- 


probation. 


7 1 | | 
In this ſituation, to be convinced by 


every word ſhe uttered, that he was loved 


for himſelf alone, filled his boſom with 
happineſs. He preſſed her lovely hand to 


his lips with ardor, as he exclaimed, 
Exalted goodnets, and will my beloved, 
adored Matilda, condeſcend to accept her 
Edmund, with nothing worth offering but 
a faithful heart devoted to her ?” 


M Edmund,” ſhe replied, T 1 wiſh for 


nothing but to be more deſerving of you. 
Such as I am, I am your's, whenever I 
can be ſo without detriment to your for- 
tune and purſuits of life; whenever, in 


„ ſhort, 
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ſhort, it is not, as, alas! 1 fear now it 
would be ruin to you to be burthened with 
a wife.“ | 


; The entrance of Mrs. Manſel prevented 
the anſwer of the enraptured Edmund, 
but his eloquent eyes expreſſed the grati- 
tude his tongue was at that moment hin- 
dered from . 
„ v P glad you are come,“ ſaid Mrs. 
Manſel; I hope you will ſecond my 
| ſuit to Matilda in favour of a certain great 
favourite of mine, the Earl of Aubury; I 
talked to ber of him laſt night, but ſhe po- 
Aitively refuſed to hear me; and at laſt, had 
I not fortunately prevented the ſentence 
being completed, would abſolutely have 
wowed never to marry him; though 1 aſ- 
fared her, he had at leaſt as many good 
qualities as you, with wealth and à title 


into _ bargai in.“ 


66 There 


Te 
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There ſeems to me,“ ſaid Matilda, 


Go. me myſtery in all this, which F can- 


not comprehend; that you, my dear Mrs: 


Manſel, who fo well know every thought 
of my heart, thould perfiſt in talking of 
Lord Aubury, and even mention him in 


ihe eng of Edmund. i 


406 Lovelieſt ak moſt amiable of wo- 


men, cried he, © thus kneeling before 
you; and preſſing this dear hand to my 
beating heart, let me intreat your fayour 


for Lord Aubury; unleſs you will accept 


his offered hand and title, I ſhall be miſe- 
rable and wretched—for in me, my darling 


friend, you behold that Aubury of whom 


Mrs. Manſel ſpeaks, and who looks up to 


vou for all the nee of his future 
ee 


— 


4 He then in a few words inſormed her, 


he had been providentially found: out to be 


15 Clarville' 8 ſon. 7 


— 


10 TEES. - After 


—— — re ore Ae. yr 
a * 


| 
| 
1 
| 
|; 
F 
| 
1 


* 
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Aſter the pleaſing ſurpriſe this intelli- 
gence occaſioned Matilda, was in ſome 


degree ſubfided, Mrs. Manſel joined her in 


requeſting he would give them the particu- 
Iars of this intereſting diſcovery. Edmund 
readily complied with their wiſhes. He 
firſt informed them what the reader al- 


ready knows, the interview with Mrs. 
Groves, and his ſubſequent journey to Ply- 
mouth, where he remained, after Lady Clar- 
ville's departure, to inquire after the old 


ſoldier Who went by the name of Corporal 
Trim. He then proceeded, ſaying, © that 
the poor man ſoon made his appearance, 
and I gave him the guinea the Marchio- 
neſs had left, and invited him to partake 
of my breakfaſt-; God bleſs you, Sir,” 


the old — ſitting W e 15 


* At this moment the waiter came into 


the room, and gave me the pin, which, 


in the hurry of dreſſing, I had forgot, and 
left! in my bed- bie | 


| 
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| « Oh, Lord! Oh, Lord! cried the old 


ſoldier, the moment it caught his eye; 
: where did guts * find that? 


66 Wherefore do you aſk? I avert 


| demanded. 


Oh, your Honour,” ſaid he, wiping 
his eyes, and trembling from head to foot; 
© I have repented of my wickedneſs long 
fince, and I am ſure I have gone through 
ſufferings enough to atone for all I did ; 
for God knows I murdered neither of 
them. . 


Neither of whom ? cried I, for Hea- 


ven's ſake explain yourſelf, and tell me 


what you mean, and if you ever ſaw this 


pin before. 


5 I will, Iwill, Sir—t will confeſs all my © 
fins to you, for you look Ike a worthy 
gentleman, that will not betray | a poor 
man. I was born of very honeſt parents 
in Lancaſhire; my name is John Brown.“ 


3 « John 
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| « John Brown! exclaimed J, have 
you a fiſter of the name of 55 ? 


«Jes, Sir, 1 had, but it is my years 
ſince I faw her. 12 
Pi | 
Did you not,” continued I, FINE" 
breathleſs with emotion, once deliver a 
child to her care, whoſe mantle was faſ⸗ 


ny with a pin: 


- 


$12] did, I aid, cried the poor old man; 
4 I knew it the moment I ſet eyes on it. 
Have mercy. on me, Sir, and 1 will tell 
a all.” 1 | | 
« Make haſte, then,” af. 3.6 keep me 
not i in this  Saipente, but tell me wo that 

child Was. 


That child, Sir, Was ſon to the Mar- 
. of Clarville. A» 


ak « e Heaven! 141. what 
5 


ae . 
A, 2 > Nothing 


5 


—_— 
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„Nothing but the truth, as I hope for 


mercy ; but, Sir, are you the child?“ 


Oh! nappy hour,” cried the old fol 


dier, © when I faved your life, and reſiſted 


the 7 607g of the devil. ad 


« Tt was PI time Hefae: john Brown 
was compoſed enough to tell his ſtory, or 
J could liften to it. At length, however; 
1 een the e nnn 10 


* Browin apt in Sin younger days gone 


to London to ſeek his fortune; where? 


ſometimes in place, and ſometimes out, 
he had met with various luck and adven- 


| tures. At length he had fallen into had 
company, and was by them, one night in 
a fit of intoxieation, tempted to join in a 


footpad robbery. The watch came ſuds 


denly to the #&ſcue of the perſon attacked, 


and Brown not being ſo much uſed to the 
| * 6 buſineſs 
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buſineſs as his companions, who made 
their eſcape, was ſeized and committed to 
priſon. Here he was viſited by the perſon 
whom he had attempted to rob, and who 
was no other than Lord Francis Sedley; 
be worked on the mind of the poor crea- 
ture, by putting him in fear that his life 

was forfeited to the laws, and he muſt 
undergo a public execution. Seeing him 
ſufficiently terrified at the apprehenſion, 
he at length propoſed to him conditions of 
pardon, which he ſaid he had intereſt 
enough to procure, provided he took an 
oath to obey him implicitly in a certain 


-. buſineſs he was engaged in. Brown ac- 


8 cordingly, through fear of death, 1 the 
Vaud e and n ſecrey, 
* 
16 dane time after Lord Francis ſent 
for him, and gave him orders to go to a 


certain ale-houſe, and receive inſtructions 


from a man he would there meet with, 
and whom he would know by being dreſ- | 
* in a — coat and black cape. He 
| | went 
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went accordingly and met this perſon, and 
two others. Ihis man treated them with 
a glaſs of gin a- piece, and after ſome con- 
verſation, ſaid, What you are wanted 
for is this, we are all to way-lay a gen- 
tleman, who will paſs throngh Temple 
Bar at nine o'clock this evening, and con- 
vey. him to Surry ſtairs, where we ſhall 
find a boat waiting for us.” One of theſe 
men was a hackney coachman, and was 
to have his coach in waiting to carry off 
the gentleman as ſoon as he ſhould be 
| feen | | 


WH. Dion ſhuddered with fright, when 
he found what he was to be engaged in, 
burt it was too late to retract; and as mur- 
der did not ſeem intended, another glaſs 
of gin inſpired hin with reſolution to obey 
the orders he had received. 


4 They aſſembled at Tcmple Bas ale 
hour appointed, and had not waited long 
before the perſon they expected arrived. 
1% 2s I 3 He 
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He was inſtantly knocked down and ſe- 


etired;; they put him into the carriage, 


and drove to the water fide, Here the 
man in green told Brown there was no 
farther oecaſton for him, and he defired 
him to ge Lord Francis what had 
12 15 

4 He did >, but Fey a Geh pin 
which he ſtole from the ge ntleman after 


ma was! e down. 


hi PIE" Br rancis, ee months aſter r this 
took him into his ſervice, and he was his 
Lordſhip's footman'at the time Lady Clar- 
ville lived at *r unele's houſe, 


A few nights after thei Marchioneſs 
was brought to bed, Lord Francis ad- 


dreſſed him as bollons: John, you know 
how much your life is in my power; I 
have only one bufineſs more for you to 


execute, when that is done, aſk your _ 
reward, and be your own maſte. 
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hs The for of Lady Clarville mult die ; 
j I will ſend his nurſe and him to a diftance 
from this; you ſhall know the road, and ” 
be it your buſineſs to end the brat's life. 
There is a hundred guineas as the firſt. 
fruits of what you may expect if you obey 
my commands; if you heſit te, you know 
the power I have over your life, and dread 
the effects. of my OTE | 


ce Intimidated with the threats of Lord 

Francis, Brown took the purfe and pro- 
| miſed to do as he was deſired: * Remorſe of 
conſcience, however, ſeized him ; his heart, 

not bad by nature, relented, and he de- 
termined, if poffible, to ſave the infant's 
life. As he went towards the houſe where 
he had been ordered to perpetrate this 
deed of horror, he meditated on the means 
of ſaving both himſelf and the innocent 
child from the wicked Lord Francis. At 
. this moment a travelling beggar accofted 
him, intreated his charity to enable her to 
bum her dead infant, who bad juſt . 
pared 
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ö pied on the road; Brown rejoiced in 
this ſortunate occurrence, which he looked 
on as a mark of the approbation of Hea- 
ven on his good reſolutions. He had not 


much difficulty to prevail on the woman 


to fell him the dead child, and a baſket 


- | the had with her, in which he put. it. 


When he came to the houſe where he had 


been told he fhould find the nurſe and the 


child, he ſtole to their apartment; fatigued 
by her journey, the poor woman was ſound 
| aſleep, and the infant lying by her fide ; 


he took it gently up, and laid the dead | 


one in its . 


4 But now a new difficulty occurred, 
and he knew. not what to do with the liv- 
Ing child, which he had wrapped care- 
fully in its mantle, and laid in the baſket, 


At length he recollected he had a fiſter 


who lived only a few miles off, and to 
her he determined to deliver it; his good 


— 


reſolutions ſtrengthened as he advanced, 


| and unbering the pin he had in His 
A, pocket, 
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| poe 1 he placed it in the child's n 
and left it, as well as the * with Mrs 
Groves. 


« But ſtill fearful of Lord Francis, and 
terrified at the idea of being ſo much in 
the power of fo wickbd a man, and re- 
ſolved no more to touch the wages of ini- 
quity, inſtead of returning to claim his re- 
award, he went to the next town, and in- 
liſted with a en * he ſound | 
there.“ 


HR Sach was the ſuhſtunce of J ah Brown' 8 
information, when cleared from the num- 
berleſs digreſſions and obſervations with 

Which it was interſperſed; and Edmund 
could no longer doubt the truth of bis 
fing ogg the ſon of Lady pies 113 


an alſo told nich, from what his 

had heard whiſpered in the family of Lord 
Francis, he had reaſon to ſuſpect, that the- 

gentleman, whoſe ſeizure he had been ac- 

| ceflary 


} 
4. 
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ceſſary to, was in fat his father, Mr. Be- 
vil, who was reported to have been mur- 
dered about that time, But of this gen- 
tleman, whoever he was, he could give no 
farther account tt an what has been Ne 
related. 


Edmund, attended by the old ſoldier, to 
whom he promiſed not only pardon, but 
an ample proviſion for life, ſet out imm 

diately for London; and, aſter taking 
every proper precaution that the intereſting 
intelligence he had to communicate ſhould 
not too violently affect the Marchionteſs, 
ne informed her of every circumſtance he 
had learned reſpecting bimſelf, which was 
confirmed by the teſtimony of Mrs. Groves 
and her brother, to the entire ſatisfaction 
of the happy mother ard her fortunate 
fon. 


nnen edowhiited to Lady Clarville all 


4 the adventures of his paſt life, Her heart 


flowed with gratitude to the worthy Baro- 
Witt. Bhs net 
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net who had been fuch a father to her child, 
and with affection to the amiable Matilda, 
who ſeemed ſo worthy of his love. She 
pitied the errors and crimes of Lady Beau- 


ſort, and returned thanks to that Provi- 


dence, who, bringing good out of evil, had 
made her the means of Edmund's being 
educated in a manner ſuitable to his high 
birth, which in the cottage of farmer 
Groves he could not have been. 


And now,” continued Lord Aubury, 
“comes the ſecond diſcovery, The gen- 


tleman that Brown affiſted to carry off 


was indeed my father ; Mr. Bevil had gone 
it ſeems to London on buſineſs, and a forged 
letter from Mr. Leeſon, decoyed him into 
the city, and enabled Lord Francis to exe · 
cute His WARES A | 


— 


C Refore my father entirely recovered his 


ſent from the blow which had knocked 
him down, he was ſtripped of his clothes, 
ant of A valuable he had about him, 

except 


—ͤ—P)ũÜ — 


——kvwäœ — 
2 — ͤ ——— . ar —— A tera D 
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except a ſmall locket he wore round his 
neck, containing the pictures of the Mar- 
chioneſs and his ſiſter; and, in the coarſe 
garb of a common ſailor, was put on board 
a ſmall veſſel, and conveyed to the coaſt 
of France. He was landed on a lone ſhore, 
where a carriage and two horſemen, well 
armed, were in waiting. 


0 The man in green that John Brown 


mentioned, and who was the principal 


emiſſary of Lord Francis, forced him into 
the carriage, and placing himſelf at his 
fide, they drove off with the utmoſt ſpeed. 
They found proviſions in the carriage, of 


which his companion made a very hearty 
meal, and preſſed my father alſo to partake, 


He, however, declined every thing, but a 


| piece of bread and a glaſs of wine. They 


travelled, without ſtopping, except to 


change horſes, or to take ſome refreſhment, 


which they found waiting for them on the 


ya. -The blinds of the carriage were con- 


ſtanily 
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ſtantly up during the day, wad a ſe- 
cured, to WF all 1 of eſeape. 


. & The man in 1 green would make no an- 

cover to any queſtion my father put to him. 

At length the rattling ſound of the wheels 
= announced their being i in a town. 


Tell me,” fad Mr, Bevil, © who are 
your employers, wherefore I am thus for- 
cibly taken from my family and ian; and 
where you are carrying me.” The man 
was ſtill filent. At length the carriage ſtop- 
| ped, and the ſound of maſſy doors grating 
on their hinges, proclaimed the entrance 
1 ſome e priſon. we 


. You are now,” faid his conductor, 
« within the walls of the Baſtile. Lord 
Francis Sedley ſwore your deſtruction the 
day of your marriage to his niece, when 
you took from him the chance of ſecuring 
to his ſon the Clarville eſtate and title. The 
Urea pr this ten is his particular 
e * friend; 


— 
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friend; and I am forced, under pain of 


death, to- deliver you up to him. Vour 
friends believe you dead, and at this mo+ 
ment a magnificent funeral attends your 
* corpſe to Clarville Caſile,” 


« This Adel Jae A del 
Mr. Bevil of his ſenſes, and he fainted 
away: The apartment in which he found 
himſelf on his recovery, convinced him of 
the truth of what his informer had told 
him, with regard to his being in the Baſtille, 
and he had no reaſon to doubt his infor- 
mation with reſpect to the cauſe of his ar- 
reſt. The ſtrong hare walls, and high 
grated windows of the dungeon were 
11 F 5 But let me caſt a veil Over the 
ſufferings of my father,” cried; Lord Aubu- 


. ry, with ſtrong emotion; © Blefſed, be God 
they are all over now, and we will not 


_embittex the preſent moments of delight, 
by recalling. thoſe of miſery, except to 


make us grateful. to Heaven for the con- 


« After 
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. Aſter Rye and twenty years of ſolitary 
confinement; amidſt thoſe diſmal walls, an 


old man. opened my father 8. dungeon, and 


bid bim follow him: he did fo, and was 
led to a ſuit of apartments, where ſor ſome 
days, he found comforts, and accommoda- 


tion he had long g been unuſed to. His at- 


tendants, however, ſpoke not, and he was 


left in anxious ſuſpenſe about his future 


fate. The fifth day, a man, of whoſe face 
he had a recollection, entered his apart- 


ment. J am, faid he, the perſon who | 


tore you from your family and friends, in 
obedicnce. to the commands of two mon- 


ſters, to whoſe imperious will ſome unfor- 


| | tunate circumſtances had ſubjected me. 
Lord Francis, has been dead ſome Years, 
and his friend, Count D——, Governor of 
this forts eſs, expired a month ago, expreſ- 
fing, with his lateſt breath, the ſtrongeſt 


contrition for having ſo unjuſily detained 


you here. You are now at liberty ; take 


this, purſe, and return to your on coun > 


ye; Hare wel. c | 
k. + ; 40 My 
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„ My father immediately quitted Paris, 

and made the beſt of his way to the neareſt 
ſea port. Lou two ladies are already ac- 

quainted with the reſt of his hiſtory.” 


J always was convinced,” faid Mrs. 
Manſel, that that deteſtable Lord Francis 
was deeply concerned in the fate of Mr. 
Bevil, though he managed matters ſo art- 
fully he was not found out ſor ſo many 
years. Providence, however, will never 
let the wicked ultimately ſucceed; but they 
are, even in this world, expoſed and 
brought to ſhame, at the moment they 
think their well-concerted ſchemes cannot 
fail. Mortification at the diſappointment 
'of his deep-laid villainy, and remorſe of 


confcience, which even the moſt guilty 15 
muſt ſometimes feel, accompanied this 
miſerable wretch to his grave, and rendered 
1 all other puniſhment Ny | 1 
N Lord Aubury now informed Matilda, he fc 
was immediately going to wait on his va- 
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1 and reſpected friend, Sir Thomas 
Beaufort, and to acquaint him with an 
event he knew would give him ſo much 
pleaſure. I have alſo an invitation for 
vou, ladies, and Mr. Leeſon, to dine in 
St. James's · ſquare to- day. My mother 
wiſhed to have waited on Miſs Leeſon, to 
have made this requeſt in perſon ; but I 
anſwered for my Matilda, ſhe would rather 
wiſh Lady Clarville to remain at home this 
morning, and recover her ſpirits from the 
flurry the happy events of yeſterday even-, 
Tor had thrown them into.” 


«1 W th ſaid Matilda, giving 
him her hand, for ſo On nn. 


my ſentiments." | a N — 


Mr. Leckon arrived ſhow after Lord Au- 
bury's departure, and Mrs. Manſel congra- 
tulated him on having at length his wiſhes 
for nobility gratified, as his daughter only 
waited for his conſent, to give her Sage to 
the Earl of A | 
| Ver. . „„ Indeed : 
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ee Indeed, my dear Mrs. Manſel,” 121 
the good old man, my wiſhes are only 
for my child's happineſs ; but I had hoped 
Her affections were firmly fixed on Ed- 
mund; for 1 muſt ſay, I love that excel- 
lent young man better than any other 1 
ever knew; and would prefer him for a 
ſon-in-law, poor and friendleſs as he is, 
28er the firſt Peer 1 in the * 


ile « Thank you, my dear, dear Papa,” 
. cried Matilda, for this tribute to the 


5 merit of my beloved Edmund.“ She then 


explained the whole hiſtory to her father, 
who was certainly by no means diſpleaſed 
to find the fortunate. diſcovery that had 
been made of his ſavourite' s birth, and 
| that his daughter would, after all, be a 
4 Countels þ 
| When Mrs. Manſ!'s coach ſtopped in 
80 James's-ſquare, Lord Aubury was al- 
8 ready at the door; and, aſter receiving 


9 the - ct TO of Mr. 
= | Leeſon, 
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| Leefon, he handed his lovely and bloom- 


ing Matilda to his mother's dreſling-room. 
Her uncle, whoſe fine conntenance was 
now reſtored to its long-loſt cheerful ſere- 
nity, took her other hand and led her to 


the Marchioneſs, who received her with 


open arms, and preſſed her to her heart, 
with maternal fondneſs. My tweet 
niece,” ſaid ſhe, © I hardly more rejoice in 


having found my ſon, than in the hapy'o of 
W TI you my ee, 


— 


The bluſhing Matilda nnn 


Lady Clarville's careſſes, while in gentle 
accents ſhe felicitated her on the fr 
events that had taken gs. | 


725 Here is my firſt en? „ cried Ed- 


d preſenting Sir Thomas Beaufort to 


Matilda, who is impatient to pay his 
compliments to you.“ Matilda was un- 


ſeignedly rejoiced to ſee this good old man, 
who had been to Lord Aubury the beſt of 


"I: - = fathers, 
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_ father's, and had ſo kindly approved b his 
4 oe of her. 


As Alter a ſplendid and cheerſul repaſt, tlie 
ladies adjourned to the drawing-room, 
where they were ſhortly after joined by 
Edmund, who, ſeating himſelf by Matil- 
da, they ſoon fell into an intereſting con- 

verſation of * * and ne 


TR by 


Whit the two RR the Marchioneſs 
and Mrs. Manſel, were no leſs occupied 
in chattering over all the firange events 


that had terminated ſo happily. - 


The gentlemen in the mean while, whom 
we left in the dining-room, were not ſolely 
employed with their bottle—they' were 
ſettling the nnen of the young 
Fe | 


2 « My id faid Mr. 3 has 


N nothing but the half of my ſmall annuity.” 
Ce We 


— 
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N will take nothing of that from you, 

my dear friend,” replied Mr. Bevil; “I 
| have undertaken to ſettle all this buſineſs: 

myſelf, and I hope you two gentlemen will 
i þ n of my * 5 


en the firſt place 1 muſk inform you,. 
that in me you ſee the real owner of the 
Woodland eſtate: my uncle, to whom it 

belonged, after my ſuppoſed death, made 
a will in favour of Mr. Denham, Lady 
Beaufort's father; who, in conſequence, 
ſucceeded to what, in fact, I was: the ſole 

| heir of. I have already taken meaſures to: 
prove my identity, and of courſe that will 
muſt be void. To you, Sir Thomas, I 
ſhall inſtantly grant acquittances in the 
fulleſt manner, for every thing that has: 
been done by you. I can indeed do no 
leſs, either from juſtice or gratitude | to 
whom I owe ſuch-a ſon. as Edmund; and 

| that eſtate I mean to ſettle directly on him 
and Miſs Leeſon.; as the place where they 
have paſſed ſo. many happy days, maſt. have,. 

| L 3 | bo. 


ö 
f 


3 
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to them, peculiar charms. When you, 
Mr. Leeſon, do not live with the young 
people, you muſt give us your company at 
Clarville Cafile; and you, Sir Thomas, 


will be ever welcome to us all.” 


5 This piece of information about the 
255 Woodland property was extremely. + aac 
ble to Mr. Bevil's auditors. 


Sir Thins Ik eine . Mr. Bevil 
he expected Mr. Nugent in town that very 
day, who had had the management of 
Woodland fince the time it had come into 
the hands of Lady Beaufort's father. Mr. 
Carleton, who had taken poſſeſſion both 
of that and the Denham eſtate, the mo- 
ment Edmund was diſcovered not to be the 
heir, had turned him out at a very ſhort 
Warning, and replaced him with a petty- 
AN attorney. | 


Mr. Bevil, expreſſing a wiſh to ſee this 
Old ſteward, a meſſage was diſpatched to 
. 0 #7 i 


- 
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Sir Thomas Beaufort 8 lodgings, with or- 
1 for his attendance in St. James's- 
VE | 


The happy groupe of friends were aſ- 
ſembled over their tea and coffee, when 
Mr. Nugent was announced. 


He had beak; 4 the ſervants of Sir 
Thomas Beaufort, the real birth of his be- 
loved young maſter, as he had always 
called Edmund: and now his honeſt heart 
ran over at his eyes, as he made his ſin- 
cere and hearty congratulations. But his 
joy received a great addition when he found 
that Edmund was indeed the true heir of 
Woodland. ? 

„ A-ha!” ſaid he, rubbing his hande, 
« Mr. Carleton may go back to his Negers + 
when he pleaſes, for I have already found 
out the Denham eſtate i is none of his, if ſo 

be that any . me or female, of 
; R * 
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Mr. Charles Denham remain; and I dare 
fay there's plenty, if one could but find 
them; for he ran away from college to be 
married, it ſeems, and changed his name 
to Hamden inſtead of Denham.” 


" | 
«© What, more diſcoveries,” interrupted: 


Mrs. Manſel, eagerly; that, ſurely, muſt 

have been my little Harrict's father! and 
ſhe is the heireſs of the Denham eſtate, and 
| 8 to Capt. Manſel. i. ; 


A little time and 1e proved 


this conjecture true ; ; and Mr. Carleton, 
| after ſome vain attempts to keep poſſeſſion 
of one or other of theſe eſtates, was at 
| length obliged to relinquiſh both, and 
"4 return, as Mr. Nugent WN to * Ne 


| gers. 


The neceffary arrangements were ſoon: 


completed; and the happy Mr. Leeſon. 


preſented the hand of his darling child, to. 


the — * at the altar, ſur- 


rounded 
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rounded by their deareſt friends , and * 
well-wiſhing attendants. 


: Immediately after the ceremony, the 
whole party ſet out for Clarville Caſtle, 
where they were welcomed by all their te- 
nantry, and the whole neighbourhood, with 
every demonſtration of joy and ſatisfac- 
tion. 


| After ſome Gwiftly-fl ying weeks n in 
felicity, whoſe value was enhanced by the 
difficulties that had been experienced in 


the attainment, this happy ſociety ſepa- 


rated. Mrs. Manſel, and her engaging 
charge, returned to Newton Lodge. Mr. 
Leeſon accompanied Sir Thomas to Beau- 
fort Park; and Lord and Lady Aubury ſet 
out for Woodland Cottage, where they 
found every thing in high order, by Mr. 
Nugent' s care, now reinſtated in the office 


of bailiff of both eſtates, which he had held 
oF far ſo many years with integrity. 


At 


| 
| 
: 
/ 
| 
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At Woodland Cottage Edmund and his 
Matilda ſpent their days in innocence and 


peace; they enlarged and improved the 


houſe and grounds, according to the plan 
they had propoſed in former times. The 
education of their lovely children, the be- 


nevolent care of all their poor, and friend! 6548 


attention to their richer neighbours ; : with 
all thoſe rational pets and amuſe- 
ments their minds were ſo well formed to 


reliſh, made them reſpected and beloved. 


TOOL Manſel, on his return from his ; 
eruiſe, where he had acquired a ſufficiency | 


of fame and fortune, was agreeably ſur- 


priſed to hear the diſeovery that had been 9 


made of his little niece. : 


| Her beauty daily l and under 


A 


| Mrs. Manſel's care, her accompliſhments 


"ove equal to it. 


N Time and reaſon had cured the hopeleſs | 
* of Sir Charles Oſborn for Matilda; | 


„%; and 


uy \ oP ans \gs4 


this 8 for a better; j and Nur. Leeſon, 
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; ah when he returned to England, he un- 


repiningly congratulated the happy Lord 
Aubury. At that time he admired Har- 
riet as a beautiful child: ſome years after- 

wards he belield her an elegant and ac- 


compliſhed woman, whom he found to 


ſee and converſe with, was to love. 


He offered her his hand, which ſhe ac- 


cepted; and as there was no good houſe. 
on the Denham eſtate, they built one for 
the pleaſure of being in the neighbourhood 


of the Earl and Counteſs of Aubury ; and, 
following their bright example, proved as 
happy in themſelves, and as juſtly | beloved: 
by all Naa them. 


oy Bevil was 3 Marquis of Clar- 


ville, and with his amiable wife lived long 


in the enjoyment of that title and fortune 
he had been ſo many years deprived of. 
They had the ſatisfaction of ſeeing Lord 
Aubury's eldeſt ſon of age, before they left 


by 


— 
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by ſarviviag them a few years, had the 
original with of his heart gratified, in be- 
ing — to a Lord. „ 
5 85 

22 Sl of CI fate odſcure the ſkies, 
| eb Yet never let the noble mind deſpair; 


Still the bright ſun of happineſs may riſe, : 
” 2 For Heaven makes virtue its peculiar care. 


— 
— 
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